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The Church Asks 
ALL Episcopalians To Be 


BUILDERS 


or UIST 


The Church has urgent construction needs in its seminaries, in Japan, in the Philippines 
and other areas overseas, in its Negro schools at home and in areas of great population 
growth. $4,150,000 is needed Now. You will have an Opportunity in your own parish to 


study the needs and to make your personal gift. Your rector can tell you how you can share. 


Directed by GENERAL CONVENTION : 
Endorsed by HOUSE OF BISHOPS ° Planned by NATIONAL COUNCI 


Now-an illustrated edition of the 


~ Revised Standard Version 
— only *3.50! 


You have read about the phenomenal acceptance of the Revised Standard 
Version of the Bible. You know how millions have welcomed this great 
version, because its clear, modern language makes the Bible easier to read 
and understand, You may be familiar with the RSV from seeing it in 
bookstores, or in the homes of friends. Your minister probably uses it in 
church services ... you may own a copy yourself. 

Now, the greatest news since the RSV was published in 1952: a new illus- 
trated edition you'll certainly want in your home—priced at only $3.50. 


Glowing color pictures! 


<a Beloved Biblical incidents spring 


eed 
: 


to life in full-color paintings. Dra- 
matic full-page pictures show Lot 
fleeing before the destruction of 
Sodom; David’s anointment as 
King; the boy Jesus astounding 
temple elders with His wisdom; 
Christ’s glorious martyrdom 
before a pagan court. Twelve mag- 
nificent illustrations in all! 

And twelve full-color, full-page 
maps show Christianity’s birth- 
place in detail, make it far easier 
to follow the ancient stories. You LOT'S CHOICE, GENESIS 19:20-23 
can see exactly where each event took place. . . follow St. Paul’s route as 
you read of his missionary travels... trace the flight of the Israelites 
from Egypt... locate the palace of Herod, and Solomon’s temple in 
hallowed Jerusalem. 

A pleasure to every reader, these full-color illustrations and maps 
make this edition especially appealing to young people. 


Beautiful limp binding ! 


This attractive edition has a limp bind- 
ing stamped with genuine gold ...a 
binding you'd expect to find only on 
far costlier editions. The pages, beau- 
tifully printed on fine book paper, 
have traditional red edges. And every 
copy has a beautiful presentation 
‘ = page in full color, and a maroon and 
IDEAL FOR awe gold gift box. You will certainly want to own a copy of this illustrated 
ps RSV—so perfect for family Bible reading. And it is a gift you can always 
YOUNG PEOPLE cap be proud o give—one which will surely be Ae FA lifetime. ‘ 


ELSON & SONS 


The new illustrated RSV (shown actual size) with ry ~y 
beautiful black limp binding : THOMA N) 
Cloth-bound edition (not boxed) 


Larger size, buckram volume (no illustrations) $6.00 
Genuine leather edition (no illustrations). ...$10.00 
Hear ‘‘The Evening Comes’’ with Milton Cross on ABC radio network, Sundays 5:05 P.M., E.S.T. 
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A PRAYER 


iaieatll (hist 


ALMIGHTY FATHER, who dost put into the hearts of thy 


servants in every age the will to work for the extension 
of thy kingdom throughout the world, pour down, we 
beseech thee, the abundance of thy blessing upon our 
new venture as Builders for Christ. Grant unto us all 
such a lively faith and such a generous spirit that we 
may worthily rise to these fresh opportunities for service 
to thee in thy Holy Church. All which we ask in the 


Name of thy Son, our Saviour Jesus Christ. Amen. 


This prayer approved by the Presiding Bishop 


als NATIONAL COUNCIL ¢ 281 Fourth Avenue * New York 10, N. } 
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LETTERS 


Opinions expressed below are not necessarily 
those of “Episcopal Churchnews” or its editors. 


@ A NEW YEAR’S BOOST... 


Asanenthusiastic subscriber to 
ECnews for over a year, my first letter to 
the editors is to doubly send congratula- 
tions on the enlarged bi-monthly issues 
and the splendid feature article on the 
Diocese of Los Angeles (ECnews, Nov. 
22-29). Your “best” Episcopal news 
magazine has often brought us closer to 
events in the Church in our country and 
the world, and it is thrilling to now see 
our own growing diocese represented by 
a fine story in your new series. As an in- 
terested Episcopalian in the Diocese of 
Los Angeles (and a member of St. 
meres: Church pictured) , we thank you. 

Also, we thank you for the addition of 
Dr. Casserley to your staff, and the fea- 
tures by Dora Chaplin and William Mil- 
ler, plus the already-known reviews by 
Edmund Fuller. 

As a regular reader who has from 
time-to-time endeavored to interest other 
Church people in your magazine. I want 
to express hope that these feature arti- 
cles on the Church in major cities will 
bring new subscribers... Well done... 


(MRS.) LOU ELLEN HAMMOND 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


BH QUESTIONS INTENT... 


Was it intentional that you printed 
“On Giving the Public What It Wants” 
(ECnews, Jan. 10) in the same issue 
with “Grist for the News Mill”? The 
former is such an excellent answer to the 
“am I my brother’s keeper?” note on 
which the latter ends. 

A. A. Frederickson himself acknowl- 
edges that a paper must select a few 
items out of thousands, then has the 
nerve to close his article by saying “We 
don’t make the news friend, we just 
report it.” Actually papers do make the 
news by selecting it. Newspapers do not 
have the exclusive responsibility of com- 
batting evil—but contrary to Frederick- 
son’s calm disavowal, they surely have 
some responsibility. A free press? For 
what? Frederickson see Miller, same 
issue! 


(THE REY.) WARD MCCABE 
HARRISONBURG, VA. 


@ OLYMPIA OMITTED 


A very Happy New Year to you and 
Churchnews and many congratulations 
on the fine current issue (HCnews, Jan, 
10) with its review of the past year. 

The only disappointment was that the 
great achievement of our diocese in cele- 
brating its 100th anniversary was not 
included in your news of the year; 1953 
was the 100th anniversary of the begin- 
ning of the work of the Church in Wash- 
ington territory (although we were ec- 
clesiastically part of the Diocese of Ore- 
gon for some years after that time). We 
set ourselves a really great program, 
with preaching missions in all of the 
principal centers of the diocese, with the 
publication of a diocesan history, the 
launching of our first major fund-rais- 
ing effort, etc. 

(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 
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CHILDREN 
OF 
KOREA 


Can You Ignore Their Plight? 


MARCH is incredibly cold and full of suffering for ten million displaced 
persons in Korea. Most of them are women and children whose husbands 
and fathers are dead or crippled in some way in their battle to save their 
country from Communist aggression. These refugees are homeless, hungry, 
inadequately clothed. 


But it is the homeless children of Korea who suffer most today—100,000 
children whose days and nights are filled with fear, hunger and cold. After 
three months of winter, without enough food, medical care, proper clothing 
or shelter, their lives are more in danger than ever before. Troubled and 


bewildered, they scramble among the debris of war, searching shelter where 


they can rest without fear of freezing. Needlessly, tragically, thousands of 
them will perish before winter’s end, unless a mighty and inspiring number 
of Americans come to their aid. 


The Save the Children Federation has sent more than 1,500,000 pounds 
of clothing alone to the children and distributed 10,000 blankets in Korea. 
But even this wonderful contribution is not nearly enough to save these 
innocent victims of the war. There is no situation in the world today 
comparable to the misery in Korea! 


You can help these children by a contribution now 
in ANY AMOUNT. Kindly Americans are their last hope... 
A Partial List of National Sponsors 


Rt. Rev. Henry St. G. Tucker, D.D., Herbert Hoover, Dr. Ralph W. 
Sockman, Henry R. Luce, Thomas J. Watson, Faith Baldwin, 
Norman Rockwell, Mrs. Sherwood Eddy, Mrs. Mark W. Clark. 


fi 
| SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION EC2 cet 
| Carnegie Endowment International Center | 
| United Nations Plaza, New York 17, New York 
| @ | would like to sponsor a Korean child about................ years old. | will pay $120 for one | 
| year (or $10 a month). Enclosed is payment for the full year [_] the first month [ ]. | 
| Please send me the child’s name, picture, story and address. | 
| @ | cannot sponsor a child, but | want to send a gift of $00 
| 

| [NEAT Ee Re Re Ri SE a ce Secs Sr SSS aR EEE SE ESE O SEOS Ea ASE or ESR Enos eee EeEE Reger eo SSE | 
| | 
PCLT SSS Parente ee eae eet Na she an eda annndneun ss dp catheroenptacaaducacccusaasatccauatcec ip ob <rvoc>s-osehepxace eras 
: CU: ee escc cache eee cee nee 8 ener a Pac eee SeoaP eco Beer LONG a cite eceee Stotew-c.o ee ee 


his magnificent Gor- 

ham Sterling Com- 
munion Set consists of: 
Chalice 8%4” high, with ap- 
plied Cross; Ciborium 1114” 
high, capacity 350 hosts; 
Paten 62” in diameter, 
with engraved Cross. Price 
of set of 3 pieces $355.00. 


Prices subject to change 
without notice 


PIDIPPPPPPIAAP PPE 


IF THE LADIES OF YOUR 
CHURCH CAN SEW... . 


YOU CAN SAVE! 


ALMY’S 
Wake =if- ourself 
CUT-OUT KITS 


allow you tremendous savings in al- 
most any article that can be sewn. 
Each kit is complete in every re- 
spect, is expertly cut and is designed 
so that only basic sewing skill is re- 
quired. 


Kits Available: 


Choir Cassocks e Choir Cottas 
Choir Gowns e Confirmation Gowns 
Acolyte Cassocks e@ Acolyte Cottas 
Clergy Stoles e Surplices e Albs 
Eucharistic Sets e Burse and Veil 

Superfrontals e Pulpit Hangings 

Bible Markers e Funeral Palls 


WIDE RANGE OF MATERIALS 


Ideal for Lenten and Summer Projects 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE 


C. M. ALMY & SON, Inc. 


562 Fifth Ave. New York 36, N. Y. 
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PROVIDENCE 7, RHODE ISLAND 


AMERICA S LEADING SILVERSMITHS SINCE 1831 


DON’T 
PUT IT OFF . . 


the hereafter, 
you will have to learn how to 
Meditate. Better begin here. 


We have Books, Tracts and 
Pamphlets on Meditation, and 
other forms of Prayer. Send 
for our List. 


HOLY CROSS MAGAZINE, 
published Monthly, is devoted 
to articles on Prayer and Medi- 
tation. Other articles on the 
History and Theology of the 
Episcopal Church. 


Here, or in 


Our writers endeavor to show 
you how to practice the Chris- 
tian Religion in your daily life. 


FOR LESS THAN A PENNY A DAY 
you will receive definite helps 
for your spiritual life. 


One Year $3. Outside USA $3.25 


HOLY CROSS PRESS 


West Park ING NG 


We have been more than happy about 
the results. The high point of the centen- 
nial was our jubilee in Seattle, at which 
we had a great public service with over 
7,000 in attendance, to which the Presid- 
ing Bishop came to preach the sermon, 
As the year ended, we had more than 
$450,000 already collected in our centen- 
nial appeal, which was a lot of money for 
a small diocese like ours to raise. So we 
were pretty proud of ourselves, and I am 
afraid that some of my people will be 
disappointed not even to be included in 
the year’s summary. 

However, this is not said to scold but 
only to bewail that somehow we failed 
to get the news across. I am sorry we 
didn’t, but we love the Churchnews none 
the less. 

(THE RT. REV.) STEPHEN F, BAYNE, JR. 
BISHOP OF OLYMPIA 

(Ed. Note: Bishop Bayne is justly proud and 

ECnews regretful that it somehow missed bring- 


ing back into focus one of the great events of the 
Church year.) 


EH FOUR BISHOPS 


Regarding your article on Trinity 
Church and Parish House (HCnews, 


Jan. 10), I would like to point out that: 


... There have been four bishops, not 
just three. John Henry Ducachet Wing- 


field was born in 1833 in Portsmouth, 


and reared in Trinity under his father, 
Dr. Wingfield, who was our rector for 


50 years. Mr. Wingfield was our first 
missionary and went to the Northern 


California Missionary district, as its 


first missionary, after having assisted 
his father in Trinity for about 10 years. 


He was consecrated bishop in 1874 and 


served until 1898. The Missionary Dis- 
trict of Northern California became the 


Diocese of Sacramento in 1898. Bishop 
Wingfield was truly a son of Trinity and 
his relatives are with us now. His grand- 


children live in Richmond, Va., and are 
named Scott. 


(MISS) CLARA NEELY 
PORTSMOUTH, VA. 


@ FRIENDLINESS URGED 


Evidences such as your magazine are 
indeed indicative to me that the Epis- 
copal Church is becoming a more vital 
Church. As Billy Sunday once said, ‘‘The 
Episcopal Church is like a sleeping gi- 
ant; but when he wakes up, watch out!” 
And from all indications, the giant is 
waking up. 

But we Episcopalians still have a very 
great responsibility. For many years in 
the past, our Church has had a reputa- 
tion of unfriendliness and coldness in our 
membership. And in many cases, it was 
justly so. I have personally noticed that 
when I go into new parishes, I am greet- 
ed for the first month or two by the rec- 
tor and his wife only. And so, each of us 
in our individual parishes must greet 
newcomers and strangers to our church- 
es with the love and friendship that our 
Christ has taught us. Our rather formal 
liturgy certainly does not preclude the 
spirit of fellowship. ... 

The solution is so simple. Let each one 
of us after our services meet and speak 
to one new person, introducing ourselves 
and welcoming them to our church fam- 
ily. The importance of the laity can not 
be overemphasized. Let us join with our 
clergymen in a united fellowship of love. | 
Then our church can not be called un- | 
friendly. 

(MRS.) JANET A, INGLIS 


| 
HONDO, CALIF, | 
| 
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| BACK STAGE WITH THE PUBLISHER | 


WITHIN THE SHADOW, so to speak, of the nation’s 
largest atom center sits St. Stephen’s Episcopal Church, 
ever growing in communicant strength since its found- 
ing only a relatively few years ago. The story of its 
struggles to advance under unusual conditions brought 
on by movement of workers into and away from Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., is told in this issue. The author of The 
Faith at Oak Ridge, Dixon Johnson, is pictured here 


with his wife, Betty. Both former Nashville newspaper 
writers, Mr. Johnson is director of publications for the 
Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies and is clerk of 
St. Stephen’s vestry. Mrs. Johnson is secretary of the 
parish’s auxiliary and chairman of the parish Con- 
ference on the Ministry of the Laity. They have two 
young sons and are active in the community’s civic life. 
The article was arranged through the efforts of Charles 
Moss, executive editor of the Nashville Banner. 

WE ARE grateful to Dr. Pollard (noted scientist- 
turned-clergyman) for his reply to our query concerning 
the reasons why he entered the ministry, and have used 
his statement with the Oak Ridge story. 

THANKS to Edmund Fuller, book editor, this Lenten 
Book Issue offers a comprehensive coverage of the read- 
ing material he feels should occupy a prominent position 
in» shelves at home—to be read especially during this 
Lenten period. To augment his interesting reviews, we 
have printed one of the “dialogue sermons” from a 
book by Dean Pike of the New York Cathedral and 
Chaplain Krumm of Columbia University, featuring the 
Skeptic and the Believer in questions and answers that 
should clear up for many some of the ‘“‘roadblocks” that 
bar the path to Christian thinking. 

SCHEDULED for our next issue (March 21) is the 
story of the Episcopal Church in San Francisco; another 
in the series on the Church in metropolitan centers by 
author-historian Clifford Dowdey. Appreciation is here- 
by forwarded to Edward Chew, HCnews’ correspondent 
in that Pacific Coast area, for his aid in putting together 
material for Mr. Dowdey. 

APPRECIATION is also extended to Alice Bruce 
Currlin, correspondent in Houston, Texas, for her co- 
operation in the development of The Church in Houston 
(Jan. 24 issue), and to George Riley, our Philadelphia 
newsman, whose knowledge of the “City of Brotherly 
Love” provided background material for the story in 
our March 7 issue on The Church in Philadelphia. 

FOR MORE knowledge on the reason behind the 
“Builders for Christ” program, now in motion under the 
able direction of the National Council’s Robert Jordan, 
turn to the article “Frontier of Our Faith,” written 
by ECnews’ New York representative Al Burlingame. 
This message, third in a series, outlines the needs of 
the Church overseas, where, according to Mr. Bur- 
lingame, funds are desperately required not only to 
“hold the present line against the materialistic forces 
pressing on strategic positions, but to give life, vigor 
and on-driving power to forces of our own, the forces 
of justice and mercy and love, with which Christ has 
taught us to seek the brotherhood of all men.” 


Whenever you remember a loved 
one — at Eastertide, on Mother’s 
Day, for a birthday, Baptism, Con- 
firmation or graduation — you make 
a happy event truly memorable 
when you give an Oxford Prayer 
Book. Through the years, Oxford’s 
adherence to the highest standards 
in material and craftsmanship have 
made the name Oxford synonymous 
with the finest. 

Every Oxford Prayer Book con- 
forms word for word and page for 
page with the Standard Book of 
1928 as amended by subsequent 
actions of the General Convention, 
contains the new Lectionary, and 
carries the certificate of approval of 
the Custodian of the Standard Book 
of Common Prayer. 


Oxford Prayer Books are available 
in the small (2% x 4%”), handy 
(3% x 5%”), and large size (5 x 
742”). A wide range of styles and 
colors, priced from $2.00 to $12.00, 
insures you a Prayer Book suitable 

h PMc ere : Ser : : for any gift occasion. A few of these 
[ 4 : Re ag are listed here. 


aS : 07210 White Moroccoette, limp, wash- 
Lud liontl ; goocal able, gold cross, gold edges, gift boxed 
: [ and with Baptism, Confirmation or 


Giit ‘ Marriage certificate. Small size, 9/16” 


occasion thick. $3.50 


07310 Handy size, as 07210, 9/16” 
thick. $4.00 


07216 French Morocco, limp, gold 
cross, red-under-gold edges. Small size, 
9/16” thick. Black $4.50 

Blue or Red $5.00 


07316 Handy size, as 07216, 9/16” 
thick. Black $5.00 
Blue or Red $5.50 


07616 


07616 Large size, as 07216, 4%” thick. 
Black only $7.00 


07233x Morocco, hand grained, limp, 
gold cross, gold edges, gold fillet. India 
paper edition. Small size, %” thick. 


Black $7.00 
Blue (07234x), Maroon (07236x) or 
Red (07237x). $7.50 


At your booksellers 07210 Actual Size 07333x 


< 


07333x Handy oe as 07233x, %” 
ick. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS feo so. tee 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 Red (07337x). $8.00 
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INTERPRETATION OF VITAL ISSUES. 


by J. V. LANGMEAD CASSERLEY 


In Defense of Christian Interpretation 


A brief letter published in the last number of 
the ECnews brings up the whole question of the 
raison d’etre and purpose of Christian Interpretation. 
Referring to my remarks on justice in taxation in 
the October 11th issue, Miss M. Macrae of Asheville, 
N. C., writes, “I do not think it is the Church’s job 
to make pronouncements on taxes.” I have no in- 
tention of embarking on another discussion about 
taxation, but the question of the relation of Christian 
opinion to events and policies in the world in which 
Christians find themselves, and in nations in which 
they are called to be loyal and constructive citizens, 
is a matter which does seem to me to call for some 
comment here. 


No Pronouncements 


In the first place I must insist the Christian Inter- 
pretation is not intended to be, and does not in any 
sense pretend or aspire to be, an official pronounce- 
ment of the Church. The same thing is true, for that 
matter, of all other expressions of opinion published 
in the HCnews. A Church paper is not a kind of official 
gazette which exists only to print the official and con- 
sidered views of ecclesiastical authorities. A Church 
paper is published in the Church and for the Church, 
but nothing it has to say commits the Church. It is 
an expression of Christian opinion and an organ of 
Christian discussion, nothing more. Thus Christian 
Interpretation has nothing in common with a Papal 
Encyclical, or even with the Pastoral Letter which 
is drawn up by a council of Bishops. Christian Inter- 
pretation is written in the conviction that a live 
Church must necessarily be deeply concerned about 
questions of social justice. This should mean that 
in a live, God-fearing Church people will be carrying 
on a continual discussion about social justice. Chris- 
tian Interpretation is intended to be a contribution 
to this discussion, and it is published by the ECnews 
in the hope that it will stimulate further discussion 
in the Church about the vital and challenging ques- 
tions with which it deals. 


Can Christians be Indifferent to Social Questions? 


So much for that. If all our correspondent is 
objecting to is the making of Church pronounce- 
ments by unofficial and unimportant magazine col- 
umnists, she can rest reassured. There have been no 
pronouncements. There will be no pronouncements. 
Indeed, in the nature of the case, there could be 
no official Church pronouncement expressed in such 
a column as this. 

But it is at least possible, perhaps even probable, 
that our correspondent has in mind a rather deeper 
objection to the kind of discussion which I am trying 
to carry on in this column. She may perhaps feel 
that social issues of this kind do not really concern 
the Church at all, and that Christians should not as 
Christians concern themselves with such matters in 
any way. Whether this really is what our corre- 
spondent thinks I cannot, of course, be quite sure, but 
certainly that is what a great many people think, 


and so I propose to discuss such a point of view 
here and now. 


Is Justice the Real Issue in Social Questions? 


I can think of two possible reasons for believing 
and arguing that the Church, and Christians as such, 
ought not to interest themselves in social and political 
questions. The first of them would be this: It might 
be held that most, or perhaps all, social questions 
have nothing to do with justice or any objective moral 
values at all. For example, we might argue that there 
are no just taxes, or unjust taxes either. There is 
just taxation, we might say, a necessary evil, a way 
of raising the money which has got to be raised if 
we are to finance the common enterprises of the 
whole community. If the community is to have any 
common enterprises they must be financed out of 
taxation, but precisely how we choose to extract the 
necessary money from the population makes no moral 
or spiritual difference to anybody. We might call this 
the cynical view. Social and political questions, from 
this point of view, are not questions of moral prin- 
ciple, they are simply questions of expediency. Per- 
sonally I do not accept this view at all, and I imagine 
that no Christian could conceivably agree with it. 

It seems to me clear that there are principles of 
justice which must govern the taxation policy of any 
civilized government, and that, what is more, it is 
possible to think them out and proclaim them and 
write them down in straightforward language. The 
first of these principles was a matter of debate some 
centuries ago, and we all of us accept it without 
question. It is the good old principle that there should 
be no taxation without representation. The second 
principle has been seen more clearly during the last 
half century or so. It is the good new principle that 
the bulk of the burden should be borne by those best 
able to bear it. After all, as I pointed out on October 
11th, this is no more than a new application of the 
New Testament principle that much must be expected 
of those to whom much is given. Surely no thoughtful 
rationalist or humanist, let alone a thoughtful Chris- 
tian, would dream of objecting to either of these 
principles. ; 

But if we accept these principles then clearly there 
is a great deal which we can and must say about 
just and unjust taxes. John Hampden knew all about 
the difference between just and unjust taxes. So did 
the celebrated promoters of the Boston Tea Party, 
and the fathers of the American Constitution. So 
did the French peasants at the time of the French 
Revolution. Had I had the privilege of knowing any 
of these gentlemen, I have no doubt I would have 
disagreed with them about many things, but at least 
I should have agreed with them that there is a real 
difference between just taxation and unjust taxation, 
and that it is a difference which really matters. 


Need Christians Care About Earthly Justice? 


The second possible reason for holding that Chris- 
tians, as Christians, ought not to concern themselves 
with social and political affairs would, I imagine, be 

(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 
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There’s a lot more to 
Lent than just 
“GIVING UP SOMETHING” 


The Lenten season is the time when we should be 
most aware of our spiritual needs. Our whole lives 
should reflect the spirit of this holy time. Books 
have a part in this observance, for through books 
we can gain a greater knowledge of Christianity, 
and of the thoughts and teachings of great Chris- 
jans. 
Each year a Lenten reading list is selected by 
a prominent Christian. This year, Dr. Nels S. 
Ferré, professor of theology at the Vanderbilt 
University School of Religion, is the selector. 
Among the books on his list are three which The 
| Macmillan Company is proud to publish. These 
are THE GOSPELS, GOD’S ORDER and WHO 
SPEAKS FOR MANP 


THE GOSPELS Translated into 
Modern English is a powerful trans- 
lation by J. B. Phillips, the famous 
author of Letters to Young Churches. 
Catherine Marshall, who wrote A 
ee Man Called Peter, said that THE 
GOSPELS was “the book that has meant most 
to me in 1958.” $2.75 


GOD’S ORDER—The Ephesian Letter and This 
Present Time, written by John A. 
Mackay, shows how supremely rele- 
vant Paul’s letter is to our time. 
Pulpit Digest described this book as 
“the performance of a richly stored 
mind, a mind ardently, passionately 
Christian. It is a stirring book, one 
that inspires faith and devotion.” $3.00 


WHO SPEAKS FOR MAN? 
is Norman Cousins’ report and re- 
flections on his many trips to impor- 
tant places throughout the world. 
Mr. Cousins demonstrates the need 
: for a world organization capable of 
speaking for all men, and, as Dr. Ferré says, 
“Would that every Christian read it!” $4.00 


These are but three suggestions for Lenten reading, and 
for gifts during the Lenten season. The Macmillan Com- 
pany publishes many other books which are suitable for 
this holy season, books by such famous authors as C. S. 
Lewis and Albert Schweitzer. All of these books are avail- 
able at your local bookstore. 


Lhe Macmillan Ei 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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INTERPRETATION OF VITAL ISSUE: 


by J. V. LANGMEAD CASSERLEY 


expressed in some such terms as these: Earthl 
justice does not matter to us because we are con 
cerned not with this world but the next. It may b 
important that the kingdoms of men in this worl 
should achieve as much justice as possible, but wha 
we really care about is the Kingdom of God in th 
next world, which is not a kingdom of justice but : 
kingdom of love. Now it is certainly true that lov 
is greater than justice, but can real love ever b 
indifferent to justice? Love is greater than justic 
because it includes justice. It is equally true, fron 
the Christian point of view, that there is anothe 
world which matters more than this one. But it i 
in this world that we prepare for that other world 
so that even from an other-worldly point of view wha 
happens in this world, and how men live togethe 
in it, is a matter of supreme importance. 

The really suspicious thing about this second argu 
ment is that so many unpleasant and notably un 
Christian people agree with it. Thus this was th 
Nazi point of view. “The State is concerned with thi 
world,” the late General Goering once remarked, “th 
Church with the next.” Of all the great evils we hav 
known in the twentieth century, Nazism was prob 
ably the worst. A Christian may well pause to recon 
sider if he finds himself in agreement with Genera 
Goering! Oddly enough, the communists take a ver 
similar line. They charge Christians with not bein: 
concerned about justice among men. We render com 
munist propaganda a great service, and the Christia: 
Church and Gospel a great dis-service, if we adopt . 
point of view which makes the communist account o 
Christianity appear to be true. For if Christianit 
really is indifferent to questions of social and polities 
justice then there is no escaping the conclusion tha 
the communist attack on Christianity is justifiec 
The best way to counter the attack on Christianit 
is to make it so obviously untrue that no one ca 
possibly believe it for a moment. A Church real! 
aflame with enthusiasm for social justice, like th 
great prophets in the Bible, a Church continual 
devoting itself to careful thinking about social justic: 
and whether this or that development in the cor 
temporary scene is just or not, would be a Chure 
whose whole life would make it clear to everyon 
that the communist account of Christianity is 
palpable lie. That would also be a Church strong an 
great enough to set men free from the nightmaris 
fear that a great new age of pagan tyrrany ma 
perhaps be dawning over mankind. 


| 
| 
: 
Not more than one fourth of the contents of “Christian Interpret 
tion” can be reprinted without special permission. This article is bas 
generally on the news and editorial columns of “‘The New York Times 


“The London Weekly Review,” “The Manchester Guardian” a 
“France-Soir.” 


| 
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—~ THE CHURCH ACROSS THE NATION 


Videspread Television Audience 


ees Bishop Marmion Consecrated 


; 

Just about the time the Diocese of 
antucky was consecrating a bishop, 
ws came from the Southwest that 
Louisiana dean had declined elec- 
m as Suffragan Bishop of Dallas, 
legates in Detroit (see CONVEN- 
ONS) decided to assist their hard- 
essed diocesan bishop, and to com- 
ete a cross-country swing, the Rt. 
av. Russell S. Hubbard, Michigan 
ffragan, was installed as Mis- 
onary Bishop of Spokane. 

The consecration was that of the 
sy. C. Gresham Marmion, rector of 
allas’ Church of the Incarnation, 
no was elevated to the episcopate 
icceeding the Rt. Rev. Charles 
ingman, Kentucky diocesan from 
136-53. 

In New Orleans, the Very Rev. Al- 
rt R. Stuart, dean of Christ Church 
athedral (see CONVENTIONS) de- 
ined a bishopric, stating in a tele- 
‘am to ECnews, “I have not been 
le to see a clear call to undertake 
is task.” 

Michigan delegates responded to 
1 appeal of their diocesan, the Rt. 
sy. Richard S. M. Emrich, by ap- 
oving a request for two episcopal 
sistants to tend the needs of the 
owing diocese—both to be suffra- 
ins. 


rvice on Television 

In what was described as ‘one of 
e richest and happiest ‘Red Letter’ 
ws in the history of the diocese,” 
entuckians chose Feb. 2, the Feast 
the Presentation of Christ in the 
ample, commonly called the Puri- 
ation of St. Mary the Virgin, for 
e consecration of their. fifth bishop 
nce the diocese’s founding in 1829. 
More than 1,000 persons crowded 
to the 132-year-old Christ Church 
wthedral in Louisville and an esti- 
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mated two million others watched the 
colorful service on television over a 
wide area and listened to the narra- 
tion of the Rev. Frederick L. Eckel, 
Jr., canon of Atlanta’s Cathedral of 
St. Philip, who handled the broadcast 
over Station WAVE. 

A tape recording was made and 
the service was captured on news- 
reel film by Radio and TV Station 


man and the Rt. Rev. C. Avery Mason 
of Dallas, under whom the bishop- 
elect served for eight years. Present- 
ing bishops were the Rt. Rev. John E. 
Hines, Bishop Coadjutor of Texas, 
and the Rt. Rev. M. George Henry, 
Bishop of Western North Carolina. 


Attended by His Brother 

The Rt. Rev. Clinton S. Quin, 
Bishop of Texas—the man credited 
with having a major part in influ- 
encing the bishop-elect to enter the 
ministry—delivered the consecration 
sermon. The new bishop was attended 
by his brother, the Rev. William H. 
Marmion, of Wilmington, Del., 


Laying on of hands at consecration of Kentucky’s new diocesan 


WHAS. Kentucky’s Department of 
Promotion took 125 color photos to 
be integrated into a set of slides for 
use with Confirmation classes. 
Presiding Bishop Sherrill was con- 
secrator, assisted by Bishop Cling- 


bishop-elect of the Diocese of South- 
western Virginia, and his assistant 
in his last parish, the Rev. Donald C. 
Smith. 

Also taking part and attending 
were Bishops Moody of Lexington, 
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Barth of Tennessee, Kirchhoffer of 
Indianapolis, Carpenter of Alabama, 
Burroughs of Ohio, Dandridge, re- 
tired, of Tennessee, and the Rt. Rev. 
Alfred A. Gilman, retired Missionary 
Bishop of Hankow, China. They were 
joined by the president of the Uni- 
versity of Louisville and other relig- 
ious leaders in the community—the 
presidents of the Louisville Area 
Council of Churches, Louisville Min- 
isterial Association, Southern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary and Louis- 
ville Presbyterian Seminary. 

Bishop Marmion and his family 
were feted at a lunch following the 
service by more than 230 persons. 
The new bishop immediately set to 
work by calling a meeting of diocesan 
clergy and lay leaders to launch the 
“Builders for Christ” campaign, with 
Bishop Sherrill as speaker. 


Spokane Bishop Installed 


Hurrying from the consecration of 
Bishop Marmion, who at one time 
because of health declined election 
to be Missionary Bishop of Spokane, 
the Presiding Bishop traveled more 
than 2,000 miles to preside at the 
Feb. 9th installation of the Rt. Rev. 
Russell S. Hubbard as that district’s 
fourth missionary bishop in its 61- 
year history. 

Succeeding the Rt. Rev. Edward 
M. Cross, who retired in 1952 but 
stayed temporarily in office pending 
the election of a successor, Bishop 
Hubbard was installed before an 
overflow congregation of 1,400 per- 
sons in the Cathedral Church of 
St. John the Evangelist. Two hun- 
dred persons, including a_ vested 
choir, visiting bishops and clergy, 
and such civic dignitaries as Carl 
Canwell, representing the city of 
Spokane; Supreme Court Justice 
Frank P. Weaver, representing the 
state of Washington, and former 
Governor C. A. Robbins of Idaho, 
marched in procession as trumpets 
announced the desire of the bishop 
to enter the cathedral. 

Original music was composed for 
the service, which was telecast by 
Station KHQ, by A. H. Biggs, cathe- 
dral organist and contributor to the 
1940 hymnal. 

Bishop Cross, completing a 30- 
year episcopate that saw renewed 
growth in the district and the foster- 
ing of St. Paul’s Girls’ School in 
Walla Walla, was celebrant at a 
service of Eucharist. The retired 
bishop also passed on to his successor 
the pastoral staff presented to him 
on the 15th anniversary of his con- 
secration. 

In taking the oath, Bishop Hub- 
bard rested his hand on three Bibles 
—the saddle-bag Bible of the Rt. 
Rev. J. A. Paddock, first missionary 
Bishop of the Washington Territory; 
the cathedral lectern Bible, and the 
Book of Joel, from an original Guten- 
berg Bible. The last was loaned for 
the occasion by its owner, Mrs. Ru- 
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Despite appearances there are no 


“hold-ups” in services at Bethle- 
hem’s Cathedral Church of the Na- 
tivity. The pistol packin’ choir boy is 
Kenneth Brodt. His companions are 
Rollin Schew (1.) and Blair Saddler. 


dolph Leuthold, a member of the 
cathedral congregation. It was dis- 
covered in 1953 near Triere, Ger- 
many. 

A vestment case was presented to 
Bishop Hubbard by the Very Rev. 
Frederick W. Kates, cathedral dean, 
on behalf of the clergy of the district. 
His role in the ceremony was to ad- 
mit the new bishop to the cathedral. 
Also playing a major part in the in- 
stallation service was the Rt. Rev. 
Frank A. Rhea, Missionary Bishop of 
the neighboring district of Idaho. 

Spokane’s new, 51-year-old admin- 
istrator is a family man with five 
children, two of whom are married 
and living in Detroit. He arrived 
with a record of accomplishment as a 
missionary behind him, including, as 
Michigan’s suffragan, supervision of 
the diocese’s Department of Chris- 
tian Education, Marriage Commis- 
sion, and candidates for the perpetual 
diaconate. He is chaplain-general of 
the Guild of St. Barnabas for Nurses, 
a member of the National Commis- 
sion on College Work and National 
Council’s Committee on Recruiting. 

Following a pre-installation visit 
by the new bishop, a district clergy- 
man commented: 

“The people of Spokane wait anx- 
iously for (him) to assume his 
duties, because he has already en- 
deared himself to them. . . .- His 
amazing adaptability to places and 
circumstances, combined with his 
humanity, large laugh and ready and 
appropriate stories for any circum- 
stances have convinced them that 
here is a man to do a man’s job.” 


Let 
ata 
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CONVENTIONS 


Maryland Delegates Vote — 
Down ‘Indian Hill?’ Action 


Another attempt to censure the 
Bishop of Southern Ohio for his 
much-discussed ‘Indian Hill Church” 
experiment ran up against a stone 
wall as delegates to the Diocese of 
Maryland convention abruptly (ané 
almost unanimously) choked off re- 
vival of a motion which sought to d- 
what was not done by the House of 
Bishops last fall in Williamsburg. 

Meanwhile, Dallas elected a sui- 
fragan bishop but has to do it again 
Michigan said goodbye to its present 
suffragan bishop and voted to elect 
two to succeed him, Los Angeles dis- 
appointed about 50 per cent of its 
women and West Texas confirmed its 
action to remove an “unwritten law’ 
of segregation. Here’s a rundown: 


Maryland 


Its 170th annual meeting opened at 
Baltimore’s Church of the Incarna- 
tion, moved to the Church of St, 
Michael and All Angels for dinney 
and Bishop Noble C. Powell’s address. 
and wound up the second day at Em- 
manuel Church. Bishop Powell spoke 
primarily on the expected results of 
Maryland’s year-long diocesan survey; 
and reported progress in other fields 
of work. 

Delegates adopted a Conventior 
Budget of $63,802 and their Chure?: 
Program Budget of $276,359, passec 
resolutions establishing a Commis? 
sion to study alcoholism and a Coun: 
cil to study a program of rehabilita: 
tion for alcoholics. They commendec 
a House of Bishops’ action in whick 
Communism and “creeping Fascism’ 
were denounced as opposed to tha* 
for which the Church stands. 

There was a move to censur# 
Bishop Henry W. Hobson of Southerr 
Ohio for allowing the formation o% 
Indian Hill Church where an Epis: 
copal and Presbyterian congregatior 
are served under the same roof or 
the outskirts of Cincinnati. The effort 
was promptly killed. (The matter hac 
been considered officially ended wher 
the House of Bishops last Fall tablec 
the issue which, in effect, meant the 
bishops were willing for this “experi: 
ment” to continue.) 

Since an erroneous news report on 
this matter was made elsewhere, the 
action needs to be clarified. What 
happened: 

The 1953 Maryland convention re+ 
ferred a motion to censure Bisho 
Hobson to the diocesan Executive 
Council for investigation and report; 
A committee appointed by the Coun: 
cil, after studying the matter, recom 
mended that the 1953 motion ba 
defeated. When this recommendatio 


convention not to adopt it. Upon mo 
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on of one of the clergy delegates, 
e entire matter was tabled. The 
bling action refers to the original 
ensure motion” made in 1953. 
Other action included passing a 
solution establishing Perpetual 
eacons as completely within Holy 
rders and elections. The Rev. Don 
rank Fenn and W. Calvin Chestnut 
‘e clergy and lay delegates to the 
nglican Congress in Minneapolis 
xt August. 

; 


allas 
Election of a “write-in” candidate 
om a list of 23 nominees to be 
iffragan bishop climaxed the 59th 
mual meeting in St. Matthew’s 
athedral, Dallas. The Very Rev. 
bert Rhett Stuart of New Orleans 
s elected on the 11th ballot during 
e final convention session, but later 
ytified the diocese that he had been 
iable to see a “clear call” to accept 
1e office, and declined the election. 
t this writing, no date was set for 
10other election. 
The election was last on the three- 
4y convention agenda. During this 
me, delegates adopted resolutions 
1at made diocesan institutions of 
Jiscopal Community Service and Re- 
eat Center, formed a Department 
' Stewardship and increased the pay 
— mission clergy by $300. They heard 
iat confirmations reached 1,731, 
Jopted a budget of $114,216, raised 
yur missions to parish status and 
Imitted five new ones. 
‘In his convention address, Bishop 
. Avery Mason pointed to the in- 
-ease of communicants, successful 
uilding program, expansion of work 
mong the young people and financial 
ability as evidence of progress in 
1e diocese this past year. For the 
iture, he stressed establishment of 
iissions looking toward development 
ito full church status. In addition 
e pointed out changes in church 
linking and said: 
“Tt has been a year of deeper con- 
iction as shown in many ways, 
mong which is the simple fact that 
)-of our churches have turned to 
tewardship as the way of life. . 
nother indication of a change in the 
linking of the church is the amazing 
rowth of parochial schools... . 
“Still another change which shows 
deepening devotion is the growing 
mse of a need for places of retreat 
ad meditation in this busy and some- 
mes mad world. Still another change 
the ever-increasing number of 
1urch people who feel compelled to 
raighten out their lives through the 
ractice of auricular confession. .. .” 


fichigan 

Before business sessions got under 
ay, more than 800 persons in De- 
oit heard the Rt. Rev. Russell S. 
ubbard preach his farewell sermon 
3 suffragan bishop in St. Paul’s 
athedral before taking over as mis- 
onary bishop of Spokane. Bishop 
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Hubbard received a new car, a check 
for discretionary work and a check 
for his personal use from the diocese, 
while Mrs. Hubbard received a per- 
sonal gift and check from the women. 

Meanwhile, after an hour and a 
half debate, the more than 500 dele- 
gates upheld Bishop Richard S. Em- 
rich’s request for help and voted to 
elect for the first time in diocesan 
history two suffragan bishops—one 
at a special convention May 12 and 
the other at the 1955 annual meeting: 


They also heard reported a record. 


number of confirmations in 1953; 
okayed a proposal for a chapel on 
the Michigan State College campus 
at East Lansing and the purchase of 
property for needed church sites and 
adopted a 1954 budget that allocates 
$68,155 for diocesan expense, 
$154,168 for missionary extension 
and $140,000 for General Church. 

Dr. Paul Rusch of Tokyo, Japan, 
founder and director of KEEP 
(Kiyosato Educational Experiment 
Project), was a guest speaker at the 
convention dinner. 


Los Angeles 


St. Paul’s Cathedral, Los Angeles, 
was the setting for the more than 
500 delegates to the 59th annual 
diocesan meeting where once again 
the ladies didn’t score—according to 
how you look at it. Voted down was a 
resolution to allow women to sit on 
vestries and serve as delegates to con- 
ventions and the comments ranged 
from quoting Scripture to man’s 
usual ‘women are too emotional and 
do not have the objectivity of men.” 
A pre-convention poll had revealed 
that the women themselves were 
about equally divided in their feelings 
on this matter. 

Almost unanimous was approval of 
a resolution—backed by Bishop Fran- 
cis Eric Bloy, diocesan—pledging Los 
Angeles’ “complete cooperation with 
the duly constituted agencies of gov- 
ernment engaged in destroying the 
forces of subversion within our 
country.” 

Delegates also approved a 1954 
budget of $477,338 and heard that 
their 1953 National Council quota 
had been paid in full. 


West Texas 


The almost 500 delegates reporting 
in at Church of the Advent, Browns- 
ville, heard that the diocese hit an- 
other high in confirmations for 1953, 
adopted a budget of $179,209, and 
held elections which named the Rev. 
Beverley M. Boyd of Uvalde, and 
Datus E. Proper of San Antonio, as 
clergy and lay delegates to the An- 
glican Congress in Minneapolis this 
summer. 

In addition, the Council officially 
upheld its diocesan Department of 
Christian Education action regarding 
minority groups. The Department 
had declared its summer Camp and 
Conference center, Camp Capers, 


open to all members of the diocesan 
family. The Council stated, “in our 
belief, race prejudice or discrimina- 
tion solely on the ground of racial 
difference is inconsistent with the 
religion of Jesus Christ’ and charged 
its Department of Christian Social 
Relations to carry on an intensive and 
vigorous campaign of education in 
the whole field of race relations. 

The bishop reported to delegates 
a reeord 1,422 confirmations in the 
diocese, marked growth in building 
programs and the need to continue 
the movement ‘For the Renewal of 
the Church” launched last year. About 
this, the bishop said he was impressed 
with two emphases — small-group 
Bible study and home and family life. 


Ohio 

Delegates meeting in Trinity Ca- 
thedral, Cleveland, outdid themselves 
and pledged to National Council 
$12,000 more than its quota, voted to 
affiliate with the Ohio Council of 
Churches, endorsed a Clinical Train- 
ing Program to be inaugurated in 
June and held elections. New diocesan 
trustees are Richard Inglis and John 
Ford. 

A highlight was a talk by Robert 
D. Jordan, executive head of National 
Council’s Department of Promotion. 
Following this, the 137th Convention 
unanimously endorsed the ‘Builders 
for Christ’? campaign and accepted 
National Council’s proposed goal. 


Arkansas 


The largest number of delegates 
during the episcopacy of Bishop R. 
Bland Mitchell attended the 82nd an- 
nual meeting in St. John’s Church, 
Helena, host for the 10th time. They 
voted to participate in the formation 
of an Arkansas Council of Churches, 
now being organized in the state; 
gave enthusiastic support to the 
“Builders for Christ” campaign; de- 
cided to conduct a drive for $50,000 
to go to the National Church, Camp 
Mitchell (diocesan conference 
grounds) and the Diocesan Develop- 
ment Fund. 

Elected to his 12th term as dioc- 
esan secretary was the Rev. T. P. 
Devlin and to his 15th term as dioc- 
esan treasurer, W. A. Seiz. The Rt. 
Rev. Iveston B. Noland, suffragan 
bishop of Louisiana, preached the 
convention sermon. 


Western Michigan 


The Rt. Rev. Dudley Barr McNeil 
presided over his first convention (he 
was consecrated last July) which was 
the 80th for the diocese and attended 
by the Rt. Rev. Lewis Bliss Whitte- 
more, who retired last year as bishop, 
and the Rt. Rev. William Lockridge 
Wright, Lord Bishop of Algoma, On- 
taria, who gave the opening address 
in St. Mark’s Cathedral, Grand 
Rapids. 

The largest number of delegates 
in Western Michigan’s 80-year his- 
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Diocesan officials at Atlanta annual council* 


tory accepted a new Canon that estab- 
lishes the deanery system in the 
diocese, upped missionary pledges by 
$3,000, voted to send National Coun- 
cil $30,000, held elections and heard 
Bishop McNeil outline progress of 
the diocesan-wide building program 
during the past year. Two new mis- 
sions were admitted and a third be- 
came a parish. 


Atlanta 


A reshuffling of the diocese’s ad- 
ministrative set-up was the highlight 
of the 47th council at Holy Trinity 
Church, Decatur, with passage of a 
new canon that divides Atlanta into 
three convocations and another that 
provides for election of an executive 
board with staggered terms of office 
and rotating membership. 

Bishop Randolph R. Claiborne, Jr., 
reported the establishment of three 
organized missions, the advance of 
another to parish status, and 1,081 
confirmations in 1953, and announced 
the successful completion of the near- 
ly $300,000 campaign for the Bishop’s 
Advance Fund for meeting needs in 
diocesan expansion. The budget 
adopted includes $24,552 for the di- 
ocese, $118,200 for the Church Pro- 
gram Fund and $40,414 for National 
Council. 


Oklahoma 


Delegates to the 17th annual meet- 
ing at Trinity Church, Tulsa, ad- 
mitted two new missions and ad- 
vanced another to parish status; 
heard that 994 persons were con- 
firmed last year, almost a 10 per cent 
increase in communicant strength, 
and elected Mrs. Christine B. Gladden 
diocesan secretary and Carleton M. 
Greenman, treasurer. The Rev. E. H. 
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Eckel of Tulsa and William R. Robins 
are clergy and lay delegates to the 
Anglican Congress in Minneapolis. 

After hearing of nearly $2,000,000 
worth of construction now underway 
in the diocese, the convention voted 
to go after an additional $119,999 for 
diocesan and general church needs, 
including its share of the ‘Builders 
for Christ” campaign. Largest item 
in the diocesan campaign is $80,000 
to complete the drive begun a year 
ago for a $150,000 student center at 
St. John’s, Norman, to serve the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. 

Bishop Chilton Powell paid high 
tribute to Oklahoma’s progress last 
year in building programs of indi- 
vidual missions and parishes as well 
as in diocesan projects. 


DIOCESAN 


Christian Education ‘Plan’ 
Seen Year Ahead in N.Y. 


A flexible ‘five-year plan” for im- 
proving and coordinating Christian 
education is a year ahead of itself in 
the Diocese of New York. 

Worked out by the Rev. J. Stuart 
Wetmore, director of the diocesan 
Department of Christian Education, 
the plan was explained by him to an 
experimental “Director’s Forum” at 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
N. Y., attended by 30 parish directors 
of religious education and others 
with special interest in the field. 


*(L. to r.), first row, Frank E. Bone, Milledge- 
ville, Finance Committee chairman; Bishop Clai- 
borne, and Chancellor William C. Turpin of 
Macon ; second row, the Rev. W. Russell Daniel 
of Rome, Council secretary; the Rev. Harry Tis- 
dale, Decatur, host rector, and the Rev. Cecil L. 
Alligood, Atlanta, Standing Committee president. 


. 

The forum itself is part of the 
plan, and by electing to make it a con- 
tinuing feature in the diocesan pro- 
gram, its members provided a sound- 
ing board for the diocesan depart- 
ment a year ahead of schedule. Mr. 
Wetmore hadn’t counted on its for- 
mation until “Year Two.” Members 
will meet periodically to keep the 
department in touch with the think- 
ing and needs of Christian education 
in the diocese and allow the depart- 
ment to interpret developments in its 
program and in Christian education 
in general. 

Mr. Wetmore, a tall, bespectacled 
Canadian who was appointed to the 
post last year by Bishop Donegan, 
outlined some details of his plan’s 
first two years and explained that the 
last three years will be given to in- 
tensifying the previous work and 
making necessary program adjust- 
ments. 

At the end of five years, it is esti- 
mated, the department should be op- 
erating with maximum effectiveness, 
and Christian education in the dio- 
cese should be on a level with the best 
in the Church. 

What is being done in the first 

year? 
H setting up of the department’s five 
divisions—children’s youth, college, 
leadership training, and adult edu- 
cation—each with its own chairman, 
regulations and five-year plan. 


HM visits by the director to each par- 
ish and mission in the diocese fom 
conference with clergy and religious 
education leaders. 
M@ establishing a diocesan reference 
library on Christian education, wit 
books, curriculum materials, and vis- 
ual-aid samples. 


EH two parish life conferences (inten: 
sive weekend conferences attended by 
four or five parishioners from eacl 
of a half a dozen different parishes) | 
in cooperation with the Nationa: 
Council’s Leadership Training Divil 
sion. 


HM re-establishment of convocation 
teachers’ institutes and the New 
York School of Religion. 


@ conducting convocation curriculum 
conferences in May and June. 
HB continuing such sucessful features 
of the diocesan program as the an: 
nual presentation service, summe: 
conferences, Cathedral Youth Dayy 
and the Cathedral Workshop. 


H increasing promotion of Christian 
education through diocesan Departt 
ment of promotion, parish pulpit, ano 
direct correspondence. 

In the second year, besides ei 
tinuing these activities, Mr. Wetmore 
plans to establish a religious educa 
tion conference center for year-round. 
leadership training, to seek agree 
ment on standards for parish day 
schools, and to increase promotion 0} 
such schools. Evaluation of the firs’ 
half of the program will take place ix 
the third year. | 

With the Rt. Rev. Charles F. pov 
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, suffragan bishop, presiding, 

bers at the first “Director’s Fo- 
le heard not only diocesan plans 
/ a report on progress by the Na- 
Bal Council’s Curriculum Devel- 
nent Division, with the Division’s 
ector, the Rev. Charles W. Sydnor, 
» and the former director of the 
tional Department of Christian 

ication, the Rev. John Heuss, rec- 
of Trinity parish, N. Y., present- 


details. 


| 


-KMED FORCES 


Shop Pardue Asserts 
vaplains Needed in Europe 


{n retrospect, Bishop Austin Par- 
2 of Pittsburgh had a half dozen 
ngs on his mind about his recent 
ir of Air Force bases in France, 
rmany and England. 

Now catching himself up on dioc- 
in business, the bishop took time 
give ECnews his impressions of 
S. Armed Forces personnel abroad, 
2 job they’re doing, the conditions 
»y face and ecumenical growth at 
2se military installations. 

“T would say first,”” Bishop Pardue 
‘ote, “that the career flying officers 
d base commanders who lead our 
an are extraordinarily high types 
American citizens. In consecration 
d discipline they seem to stand 
ghtly above private citizens of sim- 
r responsibility.” 

The bishop Said these leaders are 
oing everything humanly possible 
improve the living conditions of 
e men, but they are often frus- 
ated and blocked in many places in 
‘ance and North Africa. The Ger- 
an bases are mostly good.” 

Bishop Pardue believes that recre- 
ional facilities are “generally in- 


adequate” and said that thousands of 
men find themselves without proper 
“off time’ occupation and amuse- 
ment. 

He said the men themsleves “have 
a higher morale than our physical 
equipment would warrant, and paid 
tribute to the “top grade work” Epis- 
copal chaplains are doing but he 
added, “there are not enough of 
them.” 

“Episcopalian troops are tragically 
neglected because we do not send 
more clergy into the service. Many of 
our air men are becoming converted 
to other denominations because they 
are on the job.” 

But the bishop was deeply im- 
pressed with the “ever growing spirit 
of interfaith cooperation between 
Roman Catholics and Protestants and 
Jews” and concluded: “‘The U.S. Air 
Force and its ring of bases around 
Europe and Africa is in my esti- 
mation our life line of peace.’ 

While he was still abroad, Bishop 
Pardue was particularly impressed 
with a program launched by the U.S. 
Chaplains Corps and known as the 
Spiritual Life Conference. In his last 
bulletin, he said: 

“On this occasion, the chaplains of 
all the nations of NATO were invited 
to confer together. It was most pro- 
ductive and nothing like this has 
happened in Europe since the Re- 
formation, for it included Roman 
Catholic, Protestant and Jew. A sub- 
sequent conference is being planned 
in Brussels for this spring and all 
are praying that great things will 


*(L. to r.) George Cushing, vice-president of 
American Committee for the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew in Japan and broadcaster, Radio Station 
WJR, Detroit; the Hon. Renzo Sawada, Ambas- 
sador from Japan and permanent observer to the 
UN; the Rt. Rev. Richard S. Emrich, Bishop of 
Michigan ; Dr. Paul Rusch, and Lt. Gen. John Lee, 
president of the American Committee. 


mbassador Sawada (second from left) during KEEP interview in Detroit*. 
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come out of this gathering. It is 
hoped that a spiritual note will be 
struck whereby chaplains will make 
a declaration of spiritual freedom 
for mankind throughout the world.” 

Later Bishop Pardue had a private 
conference with the Archbishop of 
Canterbury in London about the pro- 
posed Brussells gathering and said 
the Archbishop “‘was delighted with 
the news and felt that this was a fine 
program.” 


Dr. Price on Mission 

Meanwhile, shortly after the Pitts- 
burgh diocesan’s return home, an- 
other Pennsylvanian took off for Eu- 
rope with three Protestant clergymen 
to conduct a preaching mission to 
U. S. Air Force Bases during Lent. 
He is the Rev. Dr. Alfred W. Price, 
rector of St. Stephen’s Church, Phila- 
delphia. 

Dr. Price, National Chaplain of the 
Military Order of the Purple Heart, 
is assigned six bases in Germany— 
Munich, Landsberg, Giebelstadt, 
Rhein/Main, Birkenfeld and Wies- 
baden. 

Each Mission will include evening 
services Sundays through Fridays 
with addresses during the day to 
wives’ clubs, children’s clubs, Sunday 
School teachers and staff officers’ con- 
ferences. A good part of each day will 
be devoted to personal counselling 
and radio addresses will be given 
over the Armed Forces Network for 


Europe. 
LAYMEN 


Retired General Named 


To American Committee 


KEEP—the Kiyosato Educational 
Experiment Project, sponsored by 
the American Committee for the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew in Japan 
—and the Diocese of Michigan found 
themselves interwoven in the news 
when the diocese became the focai 
point for three important events con- 
nected with the Church’s unique ex- 
periment in teaching Christian de- 
mocracy on the grass roots level in 
Nippon. 

They were the Committee’s annual 
meeting, held at St. John’s Church, 
Detroit; a 10-day speaking tour of 
the diocese by KEEP’s director, Dr. 
Paul Rusch, and Rusch’s appearance 
before more than 1,200 clergy and 
laymen at the annual meeting of the 
diocese (see CONVENTIONS). 

More than 130 KEEP committee- 
men and representatives, who at- 
tended the Committee’s annual meet- 
ing from 20 states and Japan, re- 
elected Rusch as director and named 
a former Commanding General of 
the Mediterranean Theater, retired 
Lt. Gen. John Lee, of York, Pa., as 
Committee president. Stuart Ullman, 
executive vice-president of the Chi- 
eago Rawhide Manufacturing Co., 
was re-elected treasurer, and four 
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vice-presidents were named— John 
Mitcheltree of Cleveland, Mrs. Rollin 
Chamberlin of Chicago, the Rev. 
Irwin Johnson of Detroit, and Doug- 
las Turnbull, Baltimore and Ohio 
railroad executive. Bishop Henry St. 
George Tucker was re-elected hon- 
orary director. 

In an address to the Committee, 
Rusch cited KEE P’s contributions to 
Japanese rural life—providing the 
country with its first rural clinic, 
first rural public library and first 
rural experimental farm—as _ influ- 
ential in combatting Communism and 
holding Japan as an ally. 

The director’s sentiments were 
echoed by Renzo Sawada, permanent 
observer to the UN and Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of Japan, who declared: “To my way 
of thinking, KEEP is doing the job 
that the UN could and should be 
doing in the Far East, and (its) sig- 
nificance cannot be overestimated.” 

Further corroboration was added 
by Dr. Florence Powdermaker, U. 8S. 
Public Health Service representative 
in Japan, who observed that KEEP 
was “more effective than any other 
comparable work.” 

Preceding the Committee’s annual 
dinner, a CBS broadcast featured 
comments by Sawada, Rusch, Lee 
and Michigan’s Bishop Richard S. 
Emrich. 

Letter from Bishop Yashiro 

While KEEP plans and activities 
were being discussed in Detroit, J. 
Holbrook Chapman, of Wittman, Md., 
chairman of the Bishop’s Committee 
of Episcopal Laymen of the Diocese 
of Easton, announced the receipt of 
a letter from the Rt. Rev. Michael H. 
Yashiro, Presiding Bishop of Japan, 
thanking the laymen for a $200 con- 
tribution sent for the purchase of 
new vestments. 

“Tt is really a grand present for 
me,” the bishop wrote. “At once I 
ordered a cassock and rochet.”’ 


Other Laymen Speak Up 


Laymen also took the rostrum in 
New York where Gen. Lemuel C. 
Shepherd, Jr., U. S. Marine Com- 
mandant, addressed the 67th annual 
dinner of the Church Club of that 
city, and two laymen and a rabbi 
mounted the pulpit at historic Trin- 
ity Church to define, in lay language, 
“What My Religion Means to Me.” 

Speaking before 600 members and 
guests at the Hotel Plaza, General 
Shepherd, who shared speaking hon- 
ors with New York’s Bishop Horace 
W. B. Donegan, asserted that aims 
of American military service are 
allied to principles of Christianity. 

“Communism,” declared the Ma- 
rine commandant, “will not admit 
such things as individual dignity for 
all men. Naturally, it has plans for 
the destruction of our military 
forces, but it also has plans for de- 
stroying our Christian religion... . 
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In the face of these perils, one thing 
stands above all else: our ultimate 
strength lies in our faith. . . Si 
(On the eve of a survey trip to 
Puerto Rico and Haiti—from which 
he has now returned—Bishop Done- 
gan told the laymen that it 1s not 
for the Episcopal Church to bemoan 
the rapidly changing character of 
New York City, of which the influx of 
thousands of Puerto Ricans 1s one 


Director Osborn 


conspicuous illustration, but “to con- 
sider how adequately the Church is 
adapting itself to meet the challenges 
of the changed situation... .’’) 


Bristol Speaks at Trinity 

Following closely on the heels of 
talks by ‘Red’ Barber and Basil 
Rathbone (ECnews, Feb. 21), came 
two laymen and a rabbi to add their 
contributions to the series of short 
midday talks being given inthe 
famed edifice at Broadway and Wall 
Street. 

“Like many other businessmen,” 
observed Lee Bristol, Jr., youthful 
Bristol-Myers Company executive, “I 
try in my own experience, in my own 
career, to find my vocation, the voca- 
tion of my daily work and what I feel 
my faith in Jesus Christ leads me to 
conclude I am supposed to do. 

“And like a great many other 
Christian businessmen,” he contin- 
ued, “I suppose I find myself jumping 
the track very often and often failing 
to see the tie-in between the faith 
that takes me to an altar on Sunday 
morning and all the job situations 
which develop during the week. 

“And then what happens? I think 
one of two things. Either I see again 
in the repeated reminders in the New 
Testament that our Lord called lay- 
men, not just clergy, to be His wit- 
nesses, or I see in the example of 
Christians like yourselves, and others 


around me, that perhaps they a 
doing what I myself ought to b 
doing.” R 
The young executive then cited 
two examples of what ‘other Chris 
tians’” were doing, that he said par 
ticularly inspired him. He told of ¢ 
group of businessmen who met oncé 
a week without fanfare to “ask wha}, 
each one has done during the past. 
week to bring Christianity more inte 
the everyday business life of down 
town New York.” He also reporte 
on ‘The Unorganized League of § 
lence,’ which, he said, ‘has no men? 
bership cards, no membership dues 
no committees.” 
“You,” he told his listeners, “max 
be a member of it and don’t know ii 
You are automatically a member 7+ 
you will agree on a day-to-day basi: 
in your business life to stop for a 
least five minutes in the middle 9 
the day and try to shut out the tele 
phone calls and not think too mucl 
about the snarled traffic outside 0 
the shoving on the subway, and asl 
in a sense, ‘What would You have m? 
TORGO Me aemee H 
“Religion is more than prayers ant 
music and sermons,” observed th 
Rev. Dr. Julius Mark, rabbi of Com 
gregation Emanuel and the only mid 
day speaker not a layman. | 
“Religion cannot be successfull: 
rejuvenated,” prophesied the Jewis) 
preacher, “unless it is first reborn 1 
its truest temple, which is the home 
“We must begin,” he concluded 
“not with the child but with ous 
selves, for religion, in the last ana: 
ysis, cannot be taught, it must hi 
caught.” 


Hope of the Free World 

Recalling the “influences that haw 
given my life direction in the pas 
—his mother’s early teaching, edi 
cation in an Episcopal preparator 
school and matriculation in colleg¢ 
where “many inner and outer d# 
bates led me to know there is nothing 
irreconcilable between religion a 
other aspects of life’—Lewis B. Cus 
ler, Trinity vestryman and personn‘ 
executive in a large financial orga 
ization, called on Christians in tF 
face of present-day challenges 1 
“speak up and explain and expres 
our faith whenever given the oppo 
tunity.” 

Pointing out that Western civilizs 
tion was founded on the redemptiv! 
concept of Christianity, Cuyler cor 
cluded: 

“It is now our Western civilizatic 
that is the hope of the free worl! 
indeed, of the whole world, even bf 
hind the Iron Curtain.” | 
| 
New Responsibilities 


High on the list of new lay aj 
pointments were the naming of 
Sterling Osborn (see accompanyi 
photo), formerly with the Vocatio 
Rehabilitation Division of the Call 
fornia Department of Education, j 
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the new director of San Fran- 
2o’s Canon Kip Community House; 
promotion of Theodor Oxholm of 
opus, N. Y., from assistant treas- 
sr of the Diocese of New York to 
asurer, succeeding R. H. Mans- 
d, who held the post for the past 
years; the election of Chester A. 
de, Los Angeles bank executive 
1 general chairman of the Episco- 
Advancement Fund campaign in 
athern California, to fill the un- 
vired term of the late W. Coburn 
ok on the Board of Trustees of 
» Church Divinity School of the 
cific; and the selection of Epis- 
valian Nathan M. Posey, president 
Harvard University, to be presi- 
it and board member of the Amer- 
in Association of Theological 
ools Fund, Inc., by which a pro- 
am of one-year fellowships will be 
tituted to “encourage outstanding 
ang people to consider the min- 
ry as a career.” 

[The program, initiated and 
anced under a pledge of up to 
)0,000 a year for an experimental 
*ee-year period by the Rockefeller 
others Fund, is directed toward 
lege undergraduates and recent 
aduates, who are not prepared to 
‘ke the usual commitment involved 
‘entering study for the ministry 
are sufficiently interested to de- 
ve a year at a theological school 
their choice among the 76 schools 
ly accredited by the Association, 
th the feeling, according to Asso- 
tion president, Dr. Edward H. 
berts, that “regardless of what 
seer they may ultimately elect, we 
1 that seminary experience will 
p them to contribute to the relig- 
is strength of the country.” 


EDUCATION 


2wanee Alumni Chapter 


ears Trinity’s Dr. Heuss 


Looking forward to their alma 
iter’s 100th anniversary in 1957, 
mbers of the John H. P. Hodgson 


apter of the Associated Alumni of . 


2 University of the South met re- 
atly in New York’s Harvard Club 
toast their school and its vice- 
ancellor, Dr. Edward McCrady, to 
esent three medals and to hear 
lat turned out to be a much- 
ralded statement on education by 
John Heuss of New York’s his- 
sic Trinity Church. 

“T submit to you,” the New York 
stor declared, “that it is both the 
vzedy and the travesty of much so- 
led higher education today that it 
ables us to minister to most of the 
perficial needs of men magnifi- 
atly, and is hardly aware that its 
complishments are merely super- 
lal. 

“The mark,’ he continued, “that 
ould distinguish genuine education 
ym this spurious modern mon- 
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Trinity’s Dr. Heuss (l.) and Sewanee’s Dr. McCrady at alumni dinner. 


strosity is the capacity to heal the 
broken, to reconcile the alienated 
relationships of men.” 

Dr. Heuss, who received an hon- 
orary doctor of divinity degree from 
Sewanee in 1951, pointed out that a 
three-fold balance is necessary—be- 
tween science, philosophy and religion 
—if a college education is to do the 
job it dedicates itself to do. He con- 
gratulated his listeners for having 
“the enormous good sense to attend 
one of the smaller colleges of the land 
(where) whatever hope remains for 
higher education to retain and de- 
velop its capacity to deal with the 
fundamental problems of human ex- 
istence is most strongly alive...” 


Medal for Dr. McCrady 

Sharing the rostrum with the noted 
New York clergyman, Dr. McCrady 
reviewed the school’s progress during 
the past year and outlined goals for 
the forthcoming Centennial Celebra- 
tion. He also received one of three 
Bi-Centennial Medals presented by 
Chaplain John M. Krumm of Colum- 
bia University and given by a Co- 
lumbia alumnus, in memory of the 
founder and re-founder of the Uni- 
versity of the South and the founder 
of St. Luke’s School of Theology, each 
of whom during his lifetime received 
an honorary degree of doctor of 
sacred theology from the institution 
on Morningside Heights. 

Presented to the vice-chancellor 
was the re-founder’s medal, given 
in memory of Bishop Charles T. 
Quintard, who was the school’s first 
vice-chancellor. 

James P. Polk, a guest of the chap- 
ter, was presented with the founder’s 
medal, given in memory of his great 
grandfather, Bishop Leonidas Polk, 
and the Rev. Moultrie Guerry, former 
chaplain at Sewanee and now rector 


of Old St. Paul’s Church, Norfolk, 
Va., with the DuBose medal, in mem- 
ory of Dr. William P. DuBose, the 
university’s first chaplain and 
founder of the School of Theology. 

Among other dignitaries at the 
speaker’s table were Bishop Benjamin 
M. Washburn of Newark, Dean James 
A. Pike of New York’s Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine, Dr. J. V. Lang- 
mead Casserley, associate editor of 
Episcopal Churchnews, and Dr. W. 
Norman Pittenger, HCnews contrib- 
utor, both of the faculty of New 
York’s General Theological Seminary, 
the Rev. Roger Blanchard, head of 
National Council’s College Work Di- 
vision, and Dr. Clifford P. Morehouse, 
trustee of the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine and vestryman of Trinity 
Church. 

Dr. Pittenger presented Dr. Heuss 
with a souvenir letter-opener. Mem- 
bers and guests were welcomed by the 
chapter president, John H. Duncan. 
Cifts, Scholarships, Awards 

Sewanee also made the headlines 
with the announcement of 1953 gift 
income and the establishment of new 
scholarships and awards. 

Contributions totaling $716,625, 
representing a 32 per cent increase, 
were received last year, according to 
Bishop Frank A. Juhan of Florida, 
chairman of the school’s Centennial 
Fund, which opened Jan. 1, 1953, with 
a goal of $2,800,000 by June, 1957, 
slated for “seven major structures 
and an increased endowment.” A gift 
of $71,580 from Mrs. Alfred I. du- 
Pont,: earmarked for the school’s 
permanent endowment fund, with the 
intention that the income be used to 
raise faculty salaries, closed’ the 
year’s fund raising. 

Also established at the University 
of the South was a George Catlett 
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Marshall Gold Medal for History, and 
three Kemper Foundation (Chicago) 
insurance administration scholar- 
ships, valued at $3,000 each. 

The Marshall Medal, to be awarded 
to a member of the graduating class 
for excellence in history, was made 
by anonymous donor Dec. 31, but an- 
nouncement was withheld until Jan. 
19, the birthday of another famous 
general, Robert EH. Lee, because the 
school was then in Christmas recess. 

The Kemper scholarships carry the 
stipulation that the student “will 
work in an insurance office during 
summer vacations and, after gradu- 
ation, will be assisted in finding 
employment with a mutual insurance 
company...” 


Yale Episcopal Center 


Furthering its college work, the 
Diocese of Connecticut broke into the 
news with the announcement that it 
had purchased from Yale University 
a three-story frarne house as a per- 
manent headquarters for its work 
there. 

The house, at 88 Trumbull Street, 
New Haven, will become a permanent 
residence for the Rev. Richard H. 
Wilmer, Jr., chaplain to Episcopal 
students, representing about one- 
third of the student body. The pur- 
chase is part of the diocese’s Epis- 
copal Development Program, started 
two years ago to meet expanding 
needs. 


Director, Headmaster Named 


Linked under the general heading 
of Christian education, though in 
divergent fields, was the promotion 
of two Episcopal priests to positions 
of greater responsibility. 

The Rev. Dr. Cyril C. Richardson, 
Washburn Professor of Church His- 
tory at New York’s Union Theological 
Seminary and a native of London, 
England, was named Director of 
Graduate Studies, succeeding Dr. 
Frederick C. Grant. 

In Gladstone, N. J., the Rev. Wil- 
liam N. Penfield (see accompanying 
photo), became headmaster of St. 
Bernard’s School, a diocesan insti- 
tution. The young (29) clergyman 
moved up from chaplain and master 
of the lower school upon the retire- 
ment, due to illness, of the Rev. 
Robert L. Clayton. 


CLERGY 


Retirement of Bishop, 
Awards in Spotlight 


Three bishops and several clergy 
made the headlines recently as one 
diocesan retired after 30 years in the 
episcopate, another announced that 
he was entering his final year of ac- 
tive service and a third received an 
award for distinguished community 
service. 


Ee 


Two young priests were named out- 
standing men of the year by their fel- 
low citizens, another was named to 
what is believed to be the first canon 
theologian post ever created in an 
American cathedral, and a fourth be- 
came the executive secretary of one 
of the Church’s busiest provinces. 

In Bethlehem, Pa., the Rt. Rev. 
Frank W. Sterrett marked his retire- 


Headmaster Penfield 


ment after a 30 year episcopate at 
a diocesan Service of Thanksgiving, 
Jan. 31, at St. Stephen’s Church, 
Wilkes-Barre, where he was conse- 
crated and had served until his elec- 
tion as bishop coadjutor in 1923. He 
became diocesan in 1928. 

Born in Middleport, N. Y., 69 years 
ago, he spent his entire ministry in 
the Diocese of Bethlehem. He was 
succeeded by his bishop coadjutor, 
the Rt. Rev. Frederick J. Warnecke. 

Retirement gifts included a new 
automobile, a large purse of money 
and a bound volume of letters from 
120 members of the House of Bish- 
ops, the bishops of the Moravian 
Church in Bethlehem, a bishop of the 
Polish National Catholic Church, the 
governor of the commonwealth, the 
president of Lehigh University and 
the executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. 

In Rhode Island, the Rt. Rev. Gran- 
ville G. Bennett, diocesan since No- 
vember, 1946, announced he would 
retire, Jan. 1, 1955. He became auxil- 
iary bishop of the diocese in 1935 
and suffragan in 1939. He will be 
succeeded by Bishop Coadjutor John 
S. Higgins. 


Award to Bishop Gilbert 


Meanwhile the Rt. Rev. Charles K. 
Gilbert, retired Bishop of New York 
and former president of the Protes- 


tant Council, received that organiza- 
tion’s “Distinguished Service Award” 
given “with affection and gratitude” 
and on behalf of “all the Commun- 
ions” in the Council. 

The award was made a few days 
after the bishop withdrew from the 
presidency of another city organiza- 
tion—the Civic Affairs Committee— 
in disagreement with the dismissai 
of the Committee’s executive secre- 
tary and with the methods of a pro- 
fessional fund-raising organization. 
hired by the group. 

The bishop was joined shortly in 
his resignation by another distin- 
guished New York clergyman, the 
Very Rev. James A. Pike, dean of 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine. 
who announced his withdrawal, along 
with that of Rabbi Edward D. Klein, 
of the Stephen Wise Free Synagogue, 
then later recanted. 

In his original announcement, the 
dean said he had been inactive of 
late because of “increasing doubt as 
to the direction of things’ in the 
Committee’s activities, and expressed 
concern that the non-partisan charac- 
ter of the Committee was being lost. 

“My suspicions,” he wrote in a let- 
ter addressed to Victor Ridder, the 
Committee’s administrative chair- 
man, and later made public, ‘“‘were 
not particularly relieved by the reve- 
lation in this morning’s papers that 
in reading Rep. Javits’ message at 
the Tuesday luncheon, there was de- 
liberately omitted the paragraph out- 
lining the challenges before the pres- 
ent city administration and warning 
against undue Tammany influence.” 

A later joint telegram to Ridder. 
signed by the dean and Rabbi Klein. 
read: 

“This is a joint wire because the 
press has coupled our action regard- 
ing the Civic Affairs Committee. We 
are gratified by assurances from the 
leaders of the Civic Affairs Commit- 
tee that efforts are being made té« 
reintegrate Bishop Gilbert into the 
works, for we were among those whe 
urged him to accept the presidency ir 
the first place. 

“We are further assured, by the 
invitation to Congressman Javits tc 
deliver his full address before ar 
open meeting of the Committee or 
Monday, that every effort is being 
made to effect as broad a base of 
operation as possible as a safeguarc 
against partisanship. Our resigna 
tions were motivated solely by thes« 
matters and neither. by the allega- 
tions of Mrs. Duke (the dismissec 
employee) nor the retaining of public 
relations and fund raising council a: 
the press implied. 

“We now feel that we may retract 
our letters, hopeful that the Civic 
Affairs Committee can prove itsel! 
in action. We wished in no wise te 
impugn the present leadership, bw 
offer whatever cooperation we cal 
render and the alertness to help avoic 
any partisan use of the organization 
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/ “Although we still hope the clergy 
ijwill join hands across the faiths to 
‘illumine the norms of all civic en- 
4 leavor, we agree there is need for the 
Civic Affairs Committee as an instru- 
iment for civic betterment along com- 
\jpletely non-partisan and non-political 
siines. 

_ “We invoke God’s blessing upon 
“such endeavor. 


‘Outstanding Young Men’ 


Two of the Church’s younger 
priests (both 33 years old) have been 
amed by the Junior Chambers of 
»Commerce in their respective commu- 

nities as “Outstanding Young Men of 


jThomas (see accompanying photo), 
vicar of St. Paul’s Church, Green- 
iville, Mich., and the Rev. Bennett J. 
Sims, rector of Baltimore’s Church 
i of the Redeemer. 

) Arriving at St. Paul’s in July, 
91951, Fr. Thomas—the first resident 
‘clergyman in more than 30 years— 


i 


ifound a church building and a parish 
jhouse, but no Church School, no 
ichoir, no organist, no altar guild, no 
Jacolytes’ guild, no women’s organiza- 
ition, no men’s organization, and an 
anti-Episcopal feeling in town. 
‘Church attendance averaged seven. 
' Today the church has 225 members 
jand a Church School with 80 pupils. 
‘There are also two organists, a choir, 
‘acolytes’ guild, altar guild, Woman’s 
)Auxiliary, Churchmen’s group, Girls’ 
‘Friendly Society, and the town has 
‘changed its attitude. 
Fr. Thomas is active in community 
affairs, serving on the draft board 
‘and as an AA advisor. He also holds 
‘membership in several civic organi- 
‘zations. 

Mr. Sims abandoned a business 
| 


career to enter the ministry and is 


Fr. Thomas: “Young Man of ’58.” 
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reaping a remarkable harvest in his 
first cure. Appointed curate in Janu- 
ary, 1949, and rector two years later, 
he has enlarged the church rolls to 
the extent that at one time three full 
services were necessary every Sun- 
day in order to accommodate the wor- 
shippers. The completion of an exten- 
sive building program has enabled 
the number to be reduced to two. 


New Canonry Established 


Named to a new canonry estab- 
lished by statute at the end of 1953 
by the trustees of the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine in New York City 
is the Rev. Howard A. Johnson, Vis- 
iting Fellow of St. Augustine’s Col- 
lege, Canterbury, England, who will 
become the first canon theologian in 
the cathedral’s history—in fact pos- 
sibly in the history of any American 
Episcopal cathedral—on Sept. 15. His 
installation is scheduled for early 
October, with Canon Theodore O. 
Wedel of Washington’s College of 
Preachers slated to deliver the instal- 
lation sermon. 

A native of Iowa and graduate 
of UCLA and Virginia Theological 
Seminary, Mr. Johnson was formerly 
associate professor of theology at the 
University of the South. He has ob- 
tained the degree of master of sacred 
theology, with highest honors, from 
New York’s Union Theological Semi- 
nary and was the first American to be 
admitted as a candidate for a doctor- 
ate degree in philosophy and theology 
at the University of Copenhagen. 
During the summer of 1952, he lec- 
tured at 22 Japanese universities. As 
canon theologian, he will head the 
educational program of the cathedral. 

Also in the field of new appoint- 
ments was the naming of the Rev. 
Elsom Eldridge, of Nashua, N. H., 
editor of The New Hampshire 
Churchman, to be executive secretary 
of the Province of New England, suc- 
ceeding the Rev. Jonathan Mitchell, 
who resigned to become vicar of St. 
George’s Church, Durham, which 
ministers in large part to students at 
the University of New Hampshire. 
A native of Washington, D. C., Mr. 
Eldridge has been rector of Nashua’s 
Church of the Good Shepherd since 
1944. Before that he served for three 
years as rector of St. Matthew’s 
Fairbanks, Alaska. 

Other appointments included: the 
Rev. Harry B. Lee, of St. Helena, 
Napa County, Calif., named associate 
dean of St. James’ Cathedral, Fresno, 
in the Missionary District of San 
Joaquin; the Rev. Albert W. Van 
Duzer, rector of Grace Church, Mer- 
chantville, N. J., who resigned as 
Youth Advisor to become president 
of the diocese’s Youth Consultation 
Service; the Rev. Allison H. Baer, 
named assistant to Dean Sherman E. 
Johnson of California’s Church Di- 
vinity School of the Pacific, in charge 
of fund raising for the school’s 
“Builders” program, by which cur- 


Canon-elect Johnson 


rent operating expenses are main- 
tained and necessary expansion un- — 
dertaken; and the Rev. Chad Walsh, 
faculty member at Beloit (Wis.) Col- 
lege, and an editor of HECnews, who 
will lead the seven-day annual Hood 
Conference of the Province of Wash- 
ington, to be held in June at Hood 
College, Frederick, Md. The confer- 
ence theme: “Christ and His Modern 
Rivals.” 


Clergymen Honored 


Two clergymen—one posthumously 
—were honored recently in actions at 
differents ends of the country—Los 
Angeles and Long Island. 

At the 16th annual convention of 
Los Angeles’ House of Young 
Churchmen, a pledge of $15,000 was 
made to support the diocese’s plan 
to erect a chapel in Tohoku, Japan, 
in memory of the Rev. Robert M. 
Crane, youthful chaplain who served 
churches in Southern California be- 
fore he was killed in action in March, 
1952, in Korea. The chaplain planned 
to do missionary work in Japan after 
leaving the army. 

In Freeport, L. I., the Rev. Regi- 
nald H. Scott marked two milestones 
in his religious life, Feb. 25. At a 
dinner held in the local high school, 
the 73-year-old clergyman—a native 
of Ontario, Canada, and son and 
grandson of ministers—commemo- 
rated 50 years in the priesthood and 
40 years as rector of the Church of 
the Transfiguration. The Long Island 
priest has been chaplain of the Free- 
port Fire Department and the Spar- 
tan Masonic Lodge. He was a founder 
and first president of the Freeport 
Inter-Faith Clergy Organization and 
helped found the town’s Memoria! 
Library, which he has served as 
president and trustee. 
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THE CHURCH OVERSEAS 


Race Relations Attitude 
In So. Africa Criticized 


Christians in South Africa have 
come under a double-barrelled attack 
from two different parts of the world 
—Southern Rhodesia and London— 
because of attitudes towards Holy 
Communion and marriage. The real 
issue: The Church’s unceasing job of 
bettering race relations. The critics: 
An Anglican bishop and an Anglican 
priest. What was said: 

At a meeting of the diocesan synod 
in Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, by 
Bishop Edward Francis Paget: “If 
all our European communicants were 
prepared, as they should be, to accept 
the ministrations of our African as 
well as our European priests and to 
recognize them as one fellowship, re- 
gardless of their race, it would be 
much easier to meet the needs of our 
people. 

“But such is not the case,” Dr. 
Paget, the Bishop of Mashonaland, 
continued, ‘and, owing to the re- 
luctance and even resentment of so 
many of our European members to 
accept Holy Communion at the hands 
of a duly ordained priest of the 
African race, it is essential to carry 
a far greater number of European 
priests that we do at present.” 


On Multi-Racial Basis 


He tempered his criticism by say- 
ing that the Church should be thank- 
ful for a steady improvement in race 
relations, especially within the 
Church, and in the lot of the African 
over the past years and added: 

“For a very long time, the Church 
in Southern Rhodesia has held its 
synods on a multi-racial basis with 
an increasing number of African rep- 
resentatives, with an increasing abil- 
ity by them to participate in the dis- 
cussions, and with an increasing— 
and increasingly spontaneous—fel- 
lowship between us.” But the bishop 
said, “It is true—and needs restating 
—that no member of the Church 
whatever his race can ever be barred 
from attending worship in any An- 
glican church of the diocese.” 

In another report, a_ strongly- 
worded sermon delivered in London 
attacked the “foul policies” of the 
Government of South Africa in the 
matter of race relations, demanded 
that Christians stand in the forefront 
of the fight against the color bar, and 
called Christian acceptance of inter- 
racial marriages the “acid test of our 
behaviour towards Africans,” RNS 
reported. 

The Rev. Canon Lewis John Col- 
lins, chancellor of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, sharply criticized recent aspects 
of Britain’s own colonial policy, par- 
ticularly scoring “the banishment of 
Seretse Khama, the terrible injustice 
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of our policy in Kenya, the enforce- 
ment of federation in Central Africa 
against the expressed wishes of the 
African people, and now the banish- 
ment of the Kabaka of Buganda.”’ 

(Khama, hereditary tribal leader 
in the Bechuanaland Protectorate, 
was ousted and exiled to London aft- 
er he had married a British woman. 
The Kabaka, ruler of a province of 
Uganda, was exiled for opposition to 
British policies. ) 

Canon Collins’ comments on inter- 
racial marriage apparently stemmed 
from his opposition to the banish- 
ment of the African tribal leader on 
those grounds. He told St. Paul’s con- 
gregation: “If we believe that all 
Christians are members of the body 
of Christ, how can we oppose mixed 
marriages between Christians, what- 
ever may be said about marriages 
between non-Christians?” 

“The Church as a whole has de- 
clared itself opposed to every form of 
racial discrimination. Resolutions ga- 
lore are passed at synods and coun- 
cils, but however commendable these 
pronouncements might be, the 
African will really judge our integ- 
rity not by what we say, but by our 
behaviour toward him and our re- 
sponse to his aspirations.” Canon 
Collins called on the Church to prac- 
tice what it preached and warned that 
the African was losing confidence in 
British justice. 


Trouble in Columbia 


Meanwhile, things haven’t been 
going too well in Colombia, South 
America, between Protestants and 
the government of that predomi- 
nantly Roman Catholic country. (It 
started with a circular letter issued 
by the Colombian government last 
September. ) 

The effect of this letter, Colombian 
Protestants said, would be to remove 
Protestant pastors and missionaries 
from 18 regions of the country hav- 
ing more than a million inhabitants 
and would result in the closing of 
dozens of primary schools and health 
centers. 

Earlier the Protestants (officially 
the Evangelical Confederaation of 
Colombia) had reported that since 
1948, some 51 Protestant men, women 
and children had been “murdered be- 
cause of their religious faith,’ 73 
churches destroyed or damaged and 


110 mission schools closed. Following. 


this report, the Protestants made a 
world-wide appeal for the prayers of 
fellow-Christians. 

As a result, an open letter to 
Colombian Protestants was adopted 
by the General Board of the National 
Council of Churches at a recent bi- 
monthly meeting. It strongly con- 
demned this persecution, saying the 
situation was contrary to the Consti- 
tution of Colombia and to its admin- 


istrative policies of the past 50 years; 
violated the agreement recorded in 
the 1948 Charter of the Organization 
of American States, and was in con- 
flict with the UN Declaration of 
Human Rights which Colombia sup- 
ported. 


Effect on Solidarity 


The NCC letter also stated the 
decree seemed to be contrary to @ 
December statement by Pope Pius 
XII who emphasized that “the duty 
of repressing moral and religious 
error cannot be an ultimate norm oi 
action” and may not be justifiable if 
it conflicts with a “higher and broader 
good.” 

NCC concluded: “We are making 
this letter known to our fellow- 
countrymen. We wish them to know 
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of your distress and your loyalty 
your restraint and patience under 
severe trial. We wish them to con- 
sider the effect of such a situation 
on the solidarity and peaceful coop- 
eration of the peoples of the Western 
Hemisphere. . .” 

The Colombian government, how- 
ever, denied Protestant charges of 
persecution and, after an investiga- 
tion, sent a circular letter it said was 
the government’s “final instructions’ 
on the subject to provincial governors 
and other authorities. It boiled dowr 
to this: Non-Catholics in Colombia 
cannot promote their own denomina- 
tions or propagandize outside their 
places of worship. Protestant mis- 
sionaries are specifically barred fror 
performing any public missionary o1 
education work except for childrer 
of non-Catholic foreigners. The re- 
strictions, the government said, were 
in accord with a 1938 agreement. 
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onderful Courage 

| Closer to home, the congregation 
; a Canadian Church are probably 
ill applauding the wonderful cour- 
ze of their rector who, though a 
.ctim of polio, had a sermon recorded 
x them, timed to the artificial 
»spiration of an iron lung. 

a Since last September the Rev. 
aurice Hardman, rector of the An- 
stonewall, has been in an iron lung 
it a Winnipeg Hospital, 25 miles 
way. His sermon had been intended 
Ba Christmas message but he con- 
vacted a heavy cold just before 
ecording time and it had to be de- 
yyed for fear the patient might 
f2velop pneumonia—an ever-present 
janger for iron lung polio patients. 
) D. R. P. Coates, Winnipeg, public 
vlations officer for the Manitoba 
telephone System, made the record- 
ig and set his loudspeaker up in the 
uulpit of Mr. Hardman’s church at an 
ivening service. He explained the dif- 
culties under which the recording 
as made, then played the sermon 
which was 19 minutes and 55 seconds 
ng. 

) Mr. Hardman’s voice was husky 
Because of a tracheotomy operation 
ind his delivery slow because it had 
» be timed to the artificial respira- 
on of the iron lung. But, as the 
eople’s warden, E. F. Dyer, put it, 
you could almost fancy seeing him 
tanding there in the pulpit.” 

Mr. Hardman had thought the ser- 
on out during the day, his wife 
vrote it down from dictation when 
he visited him evenings, and, during 
he recording, the rector read the 
ermon from notes which Mr. Coates 
jeld, upside down, in front of the 
inister. . 


fround the Globe 


In Wellington, New Zealand, Queen 

tiaabeth II laid the foundation stone 
or an Anglican Cathedral there in 
eremonies presided over by Arch- 
yishop Reginald H. Owen, Primate. 
eaders of other major communions 
ttended. The cathedral will cost 
00,000 pounds ($1,400,000) and is 
»xxpected to be finished by 1956. At 
yresent, Anglicans there have only a 
-athedral church... . 
In Geneva, Switzerland, the World 
Jouncil of Churches has reported that 
n 1953 it resettled a total of 8,881 
-efugees; disclosed increases in re- 
settlement over the previous year in 
Janada, Australia, Brazil, France and 
Turkey as well as gains in 24 other 
‘countries. A total of 2,604 European 
*efugees were moved from the in- 
erior of China through Hong Kong 
0 new homes in other countries... . 

In Istanbul, the Turkish govern- 
nent has announced that Greek Orth- 
ydox Church lands are being returned 
0 the Church. These titles to build- 
ngs and lands belonging to the Greek 
Shurch have been in State custody 
‘or nearly 30 years. 
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From the modestly priced Orga-sonic 
spinet organ to the majestic Model 10, 
Baldwin builds a truly fine electronic 
organ to meet every musical require- 
ment and every church budget...and 
what better time than Easter to bring 
the inspiring glory of true organ music 
to your congregation, to add real signifi- 
cance to your services this Easter! 


Act now—while your Baldwin dealer is 
still able to ensure delivery for Easter. 


SPECIAL EASTER 
PURCHASE PLAN 


Ask your dealer about Baldwin's 
special Easter purchase plan. 


ELECTRONIC ORGANS BY 


BALDWIN 


THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


NOW...in time for EASTER 


The Model 10 for the larger church 
—traditional in tone, modern in 


design. 


The Model 5 for church or chapel 
—practical in size or cost, a 
revelation in tone. 


The new Orga-sonic Spinet Organ— 
as modest in price as in the space it 
requires. 


BUILDERS OF: BALDWIN GRAND PIANOS * ACROSONIC SPINET PIANOS 
HAMILTON VERTICAL PIANOS « BALDWIN AND ORGA-SONIC ELECTRONIC ORGANS 


NEXT ISSUE 
THE STORY OF THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


IN SAN FRANCISCO 


BY CLIFFORD DOWDEY 


Distinguished American Novelist and Historian 
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EDITORIALS 


A Practical Proposal 


a Reece TIME is here for the world’s greatest re- 
ligions to stop concentrating on their differ- 
ences, to spotlight the clear and great principles on 
which all agree (and which the Kremlin abhors), 
and to launch a world ‘Crusade Of All Faiths’.” So 
writes Mr. Edward W. Barrett, an expert on psycho- 
logical warfare and former assistant Secretary of 
State for public affairs, in This Week Magazine 
(Jan. 10). 

He is a deeply worried man, seeing Communism 
as a deadly threat to liberty loving and God-fearing 
people. He rightly understands that the struggle 
with Communism is essentially a spiritual one. This 
being so, Mr. Barrett feels that the best weapon 
against Communism is common religious faith and 
action. But as he looks around the world (or in an 
encyclopedia) he finds that there are many religions 
competing with each other. Being a very practical 
man, this pains him. He cannot see any sense in it 
in view of the distress of the nations. Then too, a 
world so divided religiously cannot present a com- 
mon spiritual front to godless, aggressive, cynical 
Communism. 

Mr. Barrett maintains that the great religions of 
the world are far more united on basic doctrines than 
most people realize. Specifically, he says that all the 
great religions agree on certain “clear and simple 
beliefs” which are: 

The dignity of the individual. 
The brotherhood of man. 
The Golden Rule. 

The fatherhood of God. 

This being so, why cannot the great religions get 
together in a Crusade of All Faiths to bolster the 
sagging faith of the world’s millions; to pray for 
the oppressed; to send messages to people behind 
the Iron and Bamboo curtains about basic beliefs? 
To do this, religious leaders need do no more than to 
concentrate on agreements in doctrine and stop 
quarreling over differences. Then, Mr. Barrett 
claims, a joint program for a spiritual crusade could 
be prepared within a week’s time. 


Has Never Worked 


This concern does great credit to Mr. Barrett’s 
heart. But there are practical difficulties which this 
practical man does not, or will not see. His is the 
attitude of so many “practical” men when dealing 
with systems of thought and religious doctrines. 
They are usually most impatient of subtle distinc- 
tions between ideas and cannot see why a workable 
religion or system of philosophy cannot be con- 
structed by taking the best of all and putting them 
together. 

Mr. Barrett disclaims any desire “‘to fit all faiths 
into a common mold” but the direction of his argu- 
ment is toward that end. His position is a form of 
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TRUTH 


CATHOLIC “FOR. CEVERY 


eclecticism, which is the choosing of doctrines fron 
differing systems of thought or belief to create or 
acceptable one. This is an old solution which ha 
never worked and therefore cannot be practicable. 

For example, when Rome through military con 
quest brought under her rule many different nation 
and cultures, her great problem was how to stabiliz 
the Empire and to weld into a unity heterogeneou 
elements. Political unity was not enough. It wa 
desirable, if possible, to work out a common way 0 
thinking. At that time Greek ideas influenced peopl 
everywhere, but there were several conflictin; 
schools of philosophy. 


Shrewd Compromises 


The Roman, in contrast to the Greek, was in 
tensely practical, caring little for philosophy, an 
could not deal with subtle metaphysical distinctions 
To the hard-headed Roman, the disputes of the phi 
losophers were really unimportant and could easil; 
be settled by shrewd compromises. Unable to wrestl 
with fundamental principles, he could not see wh: 
all philosophies could not be brought into one systen 
of thought. His concern was not so much with wha 
was true but with what was useful and workable 
The great Roman orator Cicero, among others, gav 
much time and thought to the scheme. This eclecti 
cism was shallow, unbelievably naive, devoid of lif 
and inspiration, and without comprehension of basi 
issues. It failed abysmally. Historical experiene 
alone would indicate that Mr. Barrett’s proposal i 
unrealistic for the reasons just indicated. 

Then, too, the great agreement he sees on “‘clea 
and simple” beliefs just does not exist. Pantheisti 
religions cannot possibly teach the same thing abou 
God, man and ethics taught by theistic religions 
One moral principle apparently held in common, lik 
the Golden Rule, does not mean that all religion 
have basically a common ethic which gives them th 
same foundation for a crusade. Also, not all religion 
are equally interested in evangelism. 

A common faith, or even just a Crusade of A) 
Faiths, cannot be achieved by a conglomeration 0 
ideas which may look alike to the undiscerning bu 
are fundamentally different. The ‘practical’ ma: 
has little use for theology. In this case, it seems tha 
there is not as much interest in truht as in finding : 
useful tool against Communism. Too much i 
ignored. 


Only Look Practical 


There is much loose thinking along this line, a 
though spiritually hungry people can be fed by a 
Irish stew of religions made out of materials whic! 
do not mix. Remember the float representing religio: 
in President Eisenhower’s inaugural parade? Stand 
ing for all religions, it had the symbols of none, an 
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PROTESTANT. AGAINST 


‘ooked like nothing whatsoever in heaven above, or 
din the earth beneath, except possibly an oversized 
o odel of a deformed molar left over from some 
Mental exhibit. These “practical” ideas are not prac- 
Sitical. They only look that way to people who cannot, 
Por will not, wrestle with basic principles. 
4 Above all, there is the problem which a proposal 
ay ike this poses for a Christian. Jesus Christ is left 
‘out of this Crusade of All Faiths for the salvation of 
Sthe world from Communism because He is not ac- 
‘knowledged by all faiths. This is a tacit denial of 
‘the Christian faith which holds that Jesus Christ is 
sthe Lord of all and the Saviour of all. How can a 
*Christian ever enter into any scheme which takes 
t o account of Christ? Does being “practical”? mean 
\saying, “Away with this man” if He stands in the 
bway of utopian schemes of “getting together” to 
‘save the world? Without Christ there is no saving 
ot the world. 


(Unity Though One Faith 


In the light of the intense desire to preserve free- 
(dom, the Christian has to remember the words of 
/Him through Whom we gained our freedom: “If ye 
‘abide in my word, then are ye my disciples; and ye 

i shall know the truth and the truth shall make you 
@iree....If therefore the Son shall make you free, 
eye shall be free indeed.” 

_ If we want unity in the struggle against the rulers 
‘of the darkness of this world, against spiritual 
i wickedness in high places, we cannot find it in pool- 

ing all faiths. We find it through one faith in one 
> Lord and Saviour of all. Christianity is not inter- 

4 - ested in merging all religions, but in making every- 

p body a Christian. Crazy as it may sound to some, this 

,is the one workable plan for world salvation. We are 

‘more interested in what is true than in what will 
_work, for what is true will work in the end. If Jesus 

Christ is indeed the Saviour of the world, then it 
must be that the nations will be saved by bringing 
“all people to Christ. Christians must never forget 

/ that, no matter what plausible schemes may be 

: advanced to convince us that some other way is 


| better and more practical. 


‘Read A Book During Lent 


| c HAS been said before in these pages that, in gen- 
-# eral, Episcopalians have only the vaguest notions 
about Christian doctrine, and that year and year out 
most members of our Church never read a book deal- 
ing seriously with the Christian faith. 
Now, during Lent, is a good time to shed that in- 
difference, and to get in step with many readers who 
find valuable guidance in Christian books—particu- 
larly those that are wisely selected or recommended. 
In this issue are reviews of books which may help 
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EVERY 


ERROR OF MAN 


an uninitiated reader take a big forward step in the 
right direction. Apparently, there is a thirst for 
Christian knowledge amongst the majority of read- 
ers today, since best-seller lists show a constant 
demand for religious books. 

As a matter of fact, it is pointed out by the author 
of an article in this issue that the two top best- 
sellers in the fiction field during 1953 were books of 
a religious nature. 

Perhaps it is not unfounded to say that the aver- 
age Episcopalian is a highly literate person in almost 
“everything except the most important,” as one wit 
has written. Would it not be a wonderful thing if 
that were not true? 

One way to overcome the deficiency: Read a good 
Christian book during Lent, and you will un- 
doubtedly discover that there has been something 
missing for a long time in your reading habits, that 
such a practice may well be just the thing needed to 
bring a quickening in your Faith. Remember: A 
Church weighted down with a high proportion of 


““lliterates” will always find the going difficult. 


pe HIS magnificent 
‘Study of History’ Ar- 
nold Toynbee speaks of 
Pentecost as the most cru- 
cial turning point in the 
story of mankind. No be- 
liever will question this 
statement of the obvious. 
Yet many a theologian is 
uneasy because of the ten- 
dency of modern man to 
forget that ‘faith’ and ‘be- 
havior’ constitute an inte- 
gration alone productive of 
the Christian life. Men, in 
large numbers, have for- 
gotten Pentecost as the key 
to both the understanding 
and the living of the be- 
lieving Way. 

This in part is because 
we have lost our awareness 
of the reality of the Holy 
Spirit. We think of Him 
not as a Person, but rather 
as a sort of pervasive in- 
fluence: an emanation from 
what is vaguely called “the 


MEDITATIONS AND MUSINGS 


By ERIC MONTIZAMBERT 


spirit of man’’ . 
in all of us” 


.. the“ good 

. a mis- 
conception of the Prayer 
Book’s mistranslation in the 
prayer ‘For all Conditions 


of men’. While the book 
reads “in fellowship of 
spirit, in the bond of peace, 
and in righteousness of 
life,” St. Paul really wrote 
‘in the bass Ase of the 
S Spirit” . . the Spirit Who 
is the ene source of all 
that is known as Christian 
Character with its blessed 
and joyous fruits. 
It is the Holy Spirit Who 
“sanctifies us’. It is He 
who endows us with those 
Special gifts that lead us 
towards spiritual and moral 
wholeness. And so, that we 
may come to know Him 
more truly, we shall in the 
weeks to come meditate and 
muse upon “the fruits of 
the S pirit’”’ as St. Paul names 
them for us. 
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While scientists test their skills on man-made power within 
the walls of a great plant, and as the spread of the atomic | 
age quickens, another force is bursting at the seamsin .. . 


THE FAITH AT OA 


OW DOKS the Church fare at 

Oak Ridge, Tenn., the self-styled 
“Cradle of the Atomic Age,” and is 
prayer perhaps more necessary there 
—where scientists peer into the 
future—than in most places? 

As the nation’s largest atom center, 
Oak Ridge rightly bears its title— 
and therefore it might be assumed 
that it is one of the citadels of pres- 
ent-day pragmatic thinking. To some 
extent, this is so. 

But at Oak Ridge there is some- 
thing more. 

A mark of another force at work 
is seen in the fact that every Oak 
Ridge church group has outgrown its 
building. Nor are these buildings 
ancient; the first of them was erected 
in 1950. There has been a slight in- 
crease in the city’s population, but 


Rector and some of more than 300 Sunday School pupils. 


not nearly enough to account for the 
upsurge in church attendance. 

St. Stephen’s Episcopal Church is 
no exception to this Oak Ridge trend, 
and the Vestry is now considering 
plans for enlarging the parish house 
to meet the needs of the teeming Sun- 
day School. The nave has been filled 
to capacity at morning prayer serv- 
ices, and plans are being made to 
equip a little-used balcony to serve 
as an adjunct to the nave. 

How does St. Stephen’s in Oak 
Ridge differ from the average parish, 
if such a parish ever existed? There 
are three major differences. Visitors 
in Oak Ridge are struck with the 
absence of older people. St. Stephen’s 
is made up of mostly young married 
people whose children are now of 


school age or younger. For 
funeral conducted by the Rev. 
McGregor, the rector, there a: 
baptisms. The rector looks ow 
limited age group with mixed{ 
ings. It is a young and vig; 
parish, and its members learne 
ministry of work in the constrw’ 
of many of the church building’s 
nishings. On the other hand 
Stephen’s young people are gre 
up in some part insulated fron 
realities of aging and death, . 
grandparents and other relative: 
quently are far away. And 
Stephen’s could use the couns 
older men and women—as wé 
their greater leisure. 

The second way St. ’ Step 
differs from the average pari 
that its members are largely ° 


St. Stephen’s Church—not one member of formin 
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ee 


IDGE 


economic group. Almost all of 
lily units are headed by men 
re salaried workers in the 
energy plants. Consequently, 
are no $5,000—or $1200— 
. Conversely, there are rela- 
‘ew $50 pledges, and the aver- 
- the parish as a whole was 
fi the Every Member Canvass 
heluded. 

ird way St. Stephen’s differs 
itransient nature of the Oak 
population. In a single year, 
y-member choir was replaced 
han 75 per cent as members 
k Ridge because of reductions 
ze or job opportunities else- 
+ At a time when the parish had 
fcor, the senior warden, Jack 
"lad to leave Oak Ridge because 


i (CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 


Ys still at Oak Ridge. 
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(n the ‘Team’ at St. Stephen's 


Mrs. St. George Tucker Commercial Properties 
Arnold, ex-college dean, director in AEC sector, 
Sunday School aide. Middleton Wootten. 


An associate architect Mrs. Harry Bainbridge, 
on church construction, president of the League 
Alex. D. Mackintosh. of Women Voters. 


Mrs. Brice Kinyon, who Douglass Saunders, 
as superintendent of the third place winner, ’53, 
church Sunday School. National Science Fair. 


ne 


Prominent church- Dr. John A. Swartout, 


woman, Mrs. T. E. Cole, vestryman, scientist in 
wife of an engineer. reactor development. 
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Mrs. Angus E.Cameron, 
Woman’s Auxiliary 


head, scientist’s wife. 


One of teen-agers, Park 
Ellis, active in youth 
group at St. Stephen’s. 


Active layman, official 
in public education for 
A.H.C.—F. S. Henck. 


Ze 


Donald B. Woodbridge, 
St. Stephen’s senior 
warden, ex-professor. 


AU 
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of a reduction in force. (Happil 
Holt is now back in Oak Ridg: 

The real transiency of St. Ste 
members is even better illustrat 
the fact that not a single memh 
the group which met to form @ 
sion in 19483 is still in Oak ¥ 
Only two families are still is 
parish who were present whei 
sion status was attained four ny 
later. Mr. McGregor sees this | 
particular handicap. “An ups 
population is ready to respone 
take on new tasks,” he points ¢ 


Educational Level High 

St. Stephen’s members includ 
entists, engineers, administra 
workers and skilled craftsmen 
educational level of the parish 
markably high, and among t 
teachers on the Sunday School 
are a number of men holding ° 
degrees and who have had uniye 
teaching experience. More thai 
students are enrolled in the § 
School. 

As is true with so much of ( 
tian work, there is an extremely 
able by-product of the Sunday S$} 
It is the re-discovery—or in 
cases, the discovery—by the tea 
of the glory of the Christian 

If Christian education is the 
dation of the St. Stephen’s pro: 
its cornerstone is the developm: 
a strong lay ministry. One © 
landmarks of this program we 
ordination to the diaconate in D 
ber of 1952 of Dr. William G. P« 
a theoretical physicist who is ¢ 
Oak Ridge’s leading scientist! 
was and continues to be Exe 
Director of the Oak Ridge Ins 
of Nuclear Studies. 

Dr. Pollard, who plans to apy 
ordination to the priesthood, i: 
viding telling witness, particule 
university campuses, of the pow 
intellectual content of Christi 
He is the second lay member 
Stephen’s to be ordained. ‘The 
John Bull, now rector of St. « 
Church, Old Hickory, Tenn., 1 
engineering job with one of 
Ridge’s plants to attend St. I 
Seminary at Sewanee. He gaine: 
fame by studying Greek while : 
the bus to work at one of the 
energy plants. His ordination 
tribute to the lay leadership pre 
by the Rev. Stephen R. Dave} 
now rector of St. Francis ij 
Fields, Harrod’s Creek, Ky., ar! 
McGregor’s predecessor & 
Stephen’s. 


Feature of Anniversary | 


There are other less dramati 
amples of the training of th 
within the parish. A lay mij 
reads the lessons of morning pt 
The evening prayer service ha: 


| | epee 
noe 
i 


“) lay ministers for more than 
. And lay readers from St. 
m’s join with their counter- 
from St. Francis’ Mission, 
5, in conducting all regular 
2s there except Holy Com- 


n. 
yigely as an outgrowth of the 


jcence on Christian Living con- 
4 last May by the traveling team 


| 
1 


j 


from the Leadership Training Di- 
vision of the National Council, the 
parish is stressing the lay ministry 
as the main feature of the observance 
of its tenth anniversary this year. 
Groups already have been organized 
for an intensive study of the lay min- 
istry to the end of providing answers 
to many of the questions which hold 
back the average parishioner from 


Scientist Pollard’s ordination (l. to r.), Bishop Barth, Bishop Dan- 


yridge, Dr. Pollard, Rector McGregor, Bishop Carruthers and Dr. Lea. 


‘Scientist’s Reason for Taking Holy Orders 


-S WOULD be expected, I have frequently been asked during the past 
J. year by a variety of questioners to explain what led me to take 
‘ly Orders. It is quite understandable that this question should be asked, 
mi yet I have experienced a great deal of difficulty in trying to find an 
swer which I could accept as honest and which at the same time would 


‘isfy the questioner. 


Jsually I have started out by saying, ‘‘Well really I do not know myself 
actly how it happened,” and then gone on to try to explain what I 
ight mean by such a statement. Often, however, my questioner has been 
¥fled and soon given up, perhaps with some suspicion that I was being 


t-posely obtuse and difficult. 


‘The trouble is that so many people have a preconceived notion of how 
must have been, and some are sure that I must have run on to some 
‘*y convincing scientific argument for religion. Fortunately, one ques- 
Ph er went to great pains to get the answer just as I believe it actually 
ippened. He is Mr. Daniel Lang of the New Yorker magazine and his 
efully prepared account, honestly written without undue exaggeration 


with sensitivity and real insight, 


represents, now that it has been 


lished (The New Yorker, February 7, 1954, pp. 37-55), the best and 
st complete answer which can be given to this question. 
‘Those of the Christian fellowship who have read Mr. Lang’s account 
ll, I believe, understand when I say that what he describes is quite 
larly a record of the work of the Holy Spirit. One of the great and 
Mnderful facts of the Christian life has always been the realization that 
» Holy Spirit dwells in Christ’s holy Church and does His work con- 


} ntly among us. And yet the legacy of rationalist thought and simple 
Aical idealism which we acquired from the preceding century has tended 


make people lose hold of this great insight and to come to regard it 
stead as a remote and obscure “doctrine” of interest only to theologians 
! t of no “practical” significance. This is a great loss. ji pe 

My own story is a quite real example of the fruits of His activity in 
little parish (St. Stephen’s, Oak Ridge) which God has blessed with 
special abundance of Christian devotion and service. Indeed, as I look 
ck over the past six years, I feel that I now have a new and richer 
sight into what St. Paul was trying to express when he said, ‘‘this is not 
ur own doing, it is the gift of God—not because of works, lest any 


in should boast.”? (Ephesians 2:8). 


 ———— 
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BY DR. WILLIAM G. POLLARD 


jus parish where more than one “force” is at work 


full participation in the life of the 
Church. ‘ 

As a part of the study, there will be 
practical training pastoral calling, 
sessions devoted to apologetics, and 
similar activities. The program will 
have its culmination in a week end 
conference in May at which the study 
groups will present their findings to 
the parish as a whole. The special 
areas to be covered (suggested, in- 
cidentally, by Elton Trueblood’s mag- 
nificent treatise on the lay ministry, 
Your Other Vocation) are the Chris- 
tian at Work, the Christian at Home, 
and the Christian in Church. Clark 
Kuebler, president of Ripon College 
and one of the Church’s outstanding 
laymen, will keynote the conference. 
Missionary Spirit 

From the foregoing, it may be 
assumed that a strong missionary 
spirit pervades St. Stephen’s. A third 
of its present vestry are men who 
have been confirmed within the last 
five years. The proportion of newly- 
confirmed members runs almost as 
high among officers of the Men’s Club, 
the Woman’s Auxiliary and other 
organizations in the parish. 

The regular services at St. Ste- 
phen’s are Holy Communion, 7:30 
a.m. Sunday, 5:30 p.m. Wednesday 
and 9:30 a.m. Thursday. Morning 
prayer is at 10:45 a.m. Sunday with 
Holy Communion on first Sundays. 
Upper Sunday School is held at 9:30 
a.m. and the lower grades meet at 
10:45 a.m. Since the plant areas 
where almost all of the men are lo- 
cated well away from the town itself, 
the Wednesday afternoon Communion 
service is attended largely by men, 
and the Thursday morning service 
largely by women. The parish has the 
usual organizations: Five chapters 
of the Woman’s. Auxiliary, a High 
School Service League, a Junior High 
League, a Young Adult Group, a 
Couple’s Club, and a Men’s Club. 

Attendance at the 10:45 a.m. Sun- 
day services runs from 220 to 240. 
The evening prayer service is the sec- 
ond largest in attendance, with from 
50 to 60 ordinarily present. This 
service is followed by an adult study 
group on the New Testament led by 
Dr. Pollard. Last fall, Harry Bain- 
bridge, choir director, conducted a 
series of discussions of the Hymnal, 
and last spring Dr. Pollard led a 
group studying the Old Testament. 

St. Stephen’s serves a parish of 
roughly 1000 persons, including its 
children. About 350 families are on 
the parish mailing list, although 
many of these have not transferred 
their memberships from home 
parishes. In the past five years, the 
parish has prepared for confirmation 
about 150 adults and 50 children. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 47) 
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Sone of Wlany 
Aided oh ale 


England 


...4@ blind English couple and their 
normal children— admitted to the 
U. S. after Miss Palmer helped prove 
that they would not become public 
charges. 


India 


...a Sikh from the Punjab, who 
waited seven years to enter the U.S. 
on quota but who, through a series of 
unfortunate delays and a misunder- 
standing with his travel agency, un- 
wittingly left India for New York a 
day after his American visa expwed. 
Miss Palmer established that he had 
done everything possible to comply 
with regulations and deserved to be 
admitted despite the technicality. 


China 


...4 Chinese girl who had been in 
India when the Communists over- 
ran China, who obtained a scholar- 
ship to study in the United States 
but couldn’t be admitted until Miss 
Palmer had helped her get a visa for 
Formosa, the only place she can re- 
turn to after her studies. 


Korea 


.. a young Korean woman who 
entered on a student visa nm 1947, 
caught without funds and unable to 
get any from Korea, and who was 
ordered deported because she took a 
teaching job to earn expenses—not 
allowable under her visa. Miss 
Palmer helped obtain her release 
from Ellis Island. 


We aes Gitar 


. a family from the Baltic, DP’s 
from behind the Iron Curtain, un- 
willing to enter the country without 
the daughter, who was in shocked 
condition after long confinement in 
a concentration camp. She was not 
admitted until Miss Palmer inter- 
ested a Congressman tm the case and 
a special bill was passed in Wash- 
megton. 
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A strange admixture of hope and hopelessness seem 


echo with the ghostly footsteps of time . . . on 


linger in every nook and eo 


ISLAND OI 


By ALFRED W. BURLINGAME 


F YOU haven’t patience and long- 

suffering, Ellis Island is a “‘won- 
derful place to develop it.” 

The woman who holds this to be 
true certainly knows, for she has been 
riding the ferry almost daily across 
choppy New York Bay to America’s 
“Tsland of Tears” for more than 20 
years. She is Miss Alice G. Palmer, 
whose deeds of mercy as a social 
service worker are part of the pro- 
gram of the Protestant Episcopal 
City Mission Society and the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary of the Diocese of 
New York. 

Whether their tears are of joy over 
their admission as future citizens of 


Miss Palmer—much of her work is interviewing. 
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the United States or of hearth 
over their exclusion from the sh 
of our country, Miss Palmer sts 
ready to serve the thousands of ini 
grants detained on the island ; 
year. 

When the ferry glides into: 
narrow slip beside the rambling) 
and white buildings and huge j 
water towers of Ellis Island, } 
Palmer enters an atmosphere’ 
which the strange admixture of !} 
and hopelessness seems to linge 
every nook and corner. Endless : 
ridors echo with the ghostly i 
steps of time; great detention } 
hollow with the forced cheerfu)) 


Waiting for ca: 


[EARS 


‘g-pong tables and television 
preathe an air strained with 
i@ation and frustration. 

* large, plain office in the Wel- 
Section, Miss Palmer shares 
pace with representatives of 
ig dozen other agencies which 
la ad long contact with immigra- 
ecoblems. 

71 morning, government per- 
16 hand the welfare workers a 
forpeople coming in or going out. 
0» chosen by the agencies are 
” based on nationality or re- 
; Alice Palmer handles most 
flan cases and detainees from 
tritish Commonwealth, as well 


ifore Immigration Board. 


PAGO 
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as specific cases referred to her by 
the government, ship and air lines, 
consulates, interested inviduals or 
the aliens themselves. Much of her 
work is interviewing people in the 
detention rooms or at her desk. 

“Our approach is on the basis of 
need,”’ she explains. “Actual assist- 
ance depends on funds of our own 
organization—if there are any. Every 
person you talk to is a different kind 
of problem and needs different kind 
of treatment. You have to move fast, 
be able to meet emergencies, and to 
know the law, be able to speak lan- 
guages well enough to ask a few 
questions and answer a few, and 
know other agencies and their scope. 

“Time is of the essence,” she adds 
emphatically. “They might be de- 
ported before they can be helped.” 

People detained on Ellis Island are 
usually those who have something 
wrong with their papers or health. 
They are either “warrant cases” 
(those brought in by government 
officers for illegal entry or other de- 
portation reasons) or “passenger 
cases” (those arriving on ships or 
planes). 

All detainees, whether coming in 
or being deported, receive a hearing 
before an immigration official. All 
have the right to be represented by 
a lawyer or an agency. Miss Palmer 
and her fellow social workers are 


Ellis Island—with downtown New York City in the background. 


licensed by the Board of Immigration 
Appeals to appear for an alien when 
he has no money to hire a lawyer. 

“We file a brief or take exceptions 
to the decision if we think a case is 
meritorius,’ says Miss Palmer. 
(Under the McCarran Act, to appeal 
a case an alien has to forward $25 
to the board in Washington. The alien 
provides the fee for his appeal, but 
the social worker writes it for him 
and appears at the hearing.) 

“There is a point where the neces- 
sary legal procedure ends and where 
necessary social adjustment must 
come in,” Miss Palmer reminds. 
“That is where we social workers do 
our main work. 

“We are not government officials, 
and that is a good thing. While we 
work with the government smoothly 
and respect the decisions, and our 
adjustment is in accordance with the 
decision as much as possible, we do 
our best to make known to the alien 
why there is such a decision and what 
he must do in order to land.” 

Besides these frequent important 
cases, Miss Palmer handles at least 
50 “slight” cases a week, depending 
on the number of people on the island 
and those coming in. Many deportees 
have pay checks coming to them. The 
workers follow up the cases by cor- 
respondence. Seamen overstay their 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 44) 
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"More than a Business — 
an Institution” — . 


28 


‘“‘Heteronomy’’—what preacher’s 
heart will not thrill at the discovery of 
that word? It will take the place of 
“Mesopotamia” in the clerical vocab- 
ulary. The dullest listener in the con- 
gregation will sit up and take notice 
everytime he hears it. Theologians de- 
serve the thanks and praise of every 
clergyman for this precious gift. 


It means—in case anyone wants to 
know—that there are some who are 
not self-starters! Pressure of the crowd 
or the force of high pitched voices on 
screen or television cause a reaction 
which has no connection with judg- 
ment or good sense. 


Members of the cloth proyerbially 
have been placed in this group. But 
things have changed. Today the cler- 
ics cannot be forced into buying as a 
result of ballyhoo and propaganda. A 
small group still buy what they are 
pressured into purchasing. Judgment 
and sanity belong to the ministerial 
profession. 


Tragic indeed is the lot of the 
heteronomous preacher. He will pay 
about $2000 to $3000 more than the 
same insurance policy will cost with 
the Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund. No 
one wants it to happen to him! 


So be autonomous. 


Take action to find out the facts. 
End up by buying “Fundonomous”! 
Contact — 


PRESBYTERIAN 
MINISTERS’ FUND 
Alison Building 
Rittenhouse Square 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

8 branch offices from coast to coast 
An Interdenominational Life Insurance 
Company for All Protestant Ministers 
ALEXANDER MACKIE, President 
Please send me information about: 


D Protection (_} Retirement Income 
LJ Family Income ] Juvenile Insurance 
INGHINNG reso eee ccs cece nse he pe pasaancs faut esee tees oe 

TCE OTS Se etc pe Rar eoee ie ene rece rere eae ae 
City: wee ss eatt Zone State 

Wyeth OF BANE soso cee cate op hope va Sees tecesarassesek 


SPORTS PROFILE oa. 


Successful Switeh 


BY RED BARBER 


HEN Bobby Adams switched 

from second to third, he felt 
that the Cincinnati Reds were going 
to have a weak sister scooping up 
grounders zooming toward the hot 
corner, that he’d have trouble with 
the long throw to first base. 

That was during the 1952 season, 
after Bobby had played second base 
for some time and had become known 
as a reliable fielder, from the minor 
leagues up through his years in the 
majors. 

“I always played at second,” says 
Robert Henry Adams, ‘‘and never 
gave a thought to playing third, be- 
cause I felt the position called for 
a stronger arm than I had. Sure, I 
played a few games at third in 1951, 
but I was still surprised when they 
decided to station me at the hot cor- 
ner full time.” 


Chalks Up ‘Best Year’ 

But, it turned out great. Bobby 
found that the strength of the throw- 
ing arm isn’t as important as the 
speed with which a fielder gets rid 
of the ball. 

He went on to have his best year 
in the National League, winding up 
with a .283 batting average and play- 
ing in all 154 games. He led the Reds 
in times at bat, 637; in runs, 85; hits, 
180, and stolen bases, 11. He also led 
the league in times at bat and in 
singles (145), according to the Cin- 
cinnati yearbook. 

Howabout his opinion on the dif- 
ference in positions? 

“Second base is a lot more demand- 
ing on you,” says Bobby. “A player 
is always on the move covering sec- 
ond—or moving to first on bunts— 
running into the outfield for relays. 
At third, it’s a lot easier. I know 
that after playing a doubleheader at 
second I could hardly drag myself off 
the field. (He’s not too big a guy at 
5 feet 10 and 170 pounds). Now, at 
third, I still have reserve strength 
left after a twin bill.” 


Was Choir Boy on Coast 

Bobby, born at Tuolumne, Calif., in 
1921, is married to the former Bar- 
bara Jeanne Lowary. They have three 
children; two daughters and a son. 
During the war, Bobby was in the 
service for several years and earned 


Cincinnati’s Adams 


four battle stars while with the Arm» 
Air Force, serving in the South 
Pacific with the 409th Bomb Group. . 

A life-long Episcopalian, he was 4 
choir boy at St. John’s Church ip 
Stockton, Calif. 

“T was a member of the choir uj 
through my high school days, ane 
still recall with fond memory my 
years in Church activities,’ Bobby 
wrote us. “Not only has the spiritua 
side of the Church been a great hel! 
to me as a person, but the fine associ! 
ations I made while in the activities 
have been an inspiring asset to m¢ 
in every-day living and in my base 
ball career.” ) 

And so as the Cincinnati Red 
Stockings (the “first professiona 
baseball club in America”) swing int 
the south for spring training, Roben 
Henry Adams—who came to the Red} 
through their farm system—is i 
there again at the hot corner, look 
ing forward to a “healthy” seaso 
Let’s hope he has one, in body, soul 
in the field and at the plate. END 
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Dear Mrs. Chaplin: 

| I hope you don’t think it is very 
Swful of me, but I enjoy going to 
ny friends’ houses much better than 
“deing in my own home. My parents 
would like me to stay home more. At 
east two of my friends come from 
Wideal families, their parents under- 
Rtand them and they like me. They 
Wet along well with their brothers 
Wind sisters. Our home is not like that. 


ddress. 


on other people to think through their 
fown situations. (And don’t worry 
Mabout your name and address being 
jused). 

I wonder if I shall shock you if 


nif you have noticed that a close friend 
iitwill sometimes complain to you about 
whis parents or brothers or sisters on 
Ja day when they have upset him and 
the feels confidential, but if you find 
ifault with them in any way on an- 
Jother occasion, he immediately gets 
Yjon the defensive? 

| If you are a fairly frequent visitor 
’ in your friends’ homes you are prob- 
iably not treated very formally by 
their families, but all the same the 
“family honor is maintained, although 
they may not think about it at all. 


Philip D. Gendreau 


WHAT THE YOUNGER GENERATION IS ASKING 


For example, they are not likely to 
choose the time of your visit for ex- 
posing their strongest disagreements 
or arguments, except in a lighter way, 
trying to get a stranger on a certain 
side. In other words, anything 
amounting to a quarrel is usually 
saved for when the family is on its 
own. Even a really hot argument, 
when no one is lastingly angry, is not 
generally presented to visitors. The 
guest tends to go away and sigh and 
think how wonderful this home is, 
forgetting that the laws of hospitality 
demand that we “put the best foot 
forward” when outsiders are present. 

Parents have certain responsibil- 
ities towards their own children, 
which complicate their relationship 
to them. The truth is that it some- 
times is easier to understand other 
people’s children, for the time being! 
Your friends’ parents probably see 
you as a sixteen-year-old and I am 
sure you “behave your age’”’ when you 
are visiting. At home your parents 
are trying hard to convince them- 
selves you are as old as that. We try 
to look at other people’s children 
without prejudice, but there are re- 
verse cases when we are not so kind 
in our judgment of them as we are 
of our own. Remember that. A host 
or hostess does not usually show 
critical feelings to a guest, even when 
these opinions are there. The comical 
side of it all is that your friend 
Mary’s parents may be wishing their 
daughter were as well-mannered or 
clever as you are. Life always has 


WITH ANSWERS BY DORA CHAPLIN 


Not a ‘Perfect’? Family 


two sides like this when you begin to 
work things out. 

From your whole letter you sound 
to me like a very honest person, so 
I think you won’t mind asking your- 
self these questions : How much of my 
very best self do I show to my family? 
(The girl who appears in the family 
sitting-room wearing a torn bathrobe 
and an interesting assortment of 
bobby pins would be horrified to con- 
sider wearing that costume among 
other people. Families are patient, 
aren’t they?) Do I really take pains 
with my disposition at home, or do 
I let go because I know they’il love 
me anyhow? 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 46) 


BELIEVED and PRETENDED SKEPTIC 


Dean Pike (l.) and Chaplain Krumm 


About Dialogue Sermon—A ‘Freshness’ 


As Bishop Donegan of New York wrote in a foreword to the book “Roadblocks 
to Faith,” it has often been said “in criticism” that most sermons are concerned 
with “answering questions which no one is interested in asking.” 

In the accompanying article, taken from that book (selected as the “Bishop 
of New York’s Book for Lent, 1954”), you will find one of a series of dialogue 
sermons in which the above statement does not apply. This “sermon” was one 
given by Dean Pike of the New York Cathedral and Chaplain Krumm o f Columbia 
University at the Cathedral last summer. As “Skeptic” and “Believer” they 
sought to remove some of the hindrances that may bar full understanding of 
Christianity. 

The book, and in particular this article, have a “freshness,” as Bishop Donegan 
said, that provides an unusually effective approach to the many challenges facing 
the Christian’s thinking. Publisher is Morehouse-Gorham Co. of New York. 


The Editors 
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DOKSZ 


KEPTIC. When you ground 3 
ethics and ideals of human g 
ness in God, don’t you bring to 
fore a problem which has preve: 
many people from believing: nan 
How could a good God have cre 
or allowed so much evil in the war 
BELIEVER. I appreciate your ~ 
lem. In fact you have raised why 
the hardest problem in relig 
thought—the problem of evil. | 
so difficult and so important that, 
can judge the validity of a reli) 
by the way it handles this ques’ 
Christianity certainly does not @? 
it. 


SKEPTIC. I am certainly not ii 
ested in any approach that denies? 
evil exists, or that is anything 
realistic about it. With my nat! 
istic outlook, I am inevitably a rex 

BELIEVER. Christianity is ut 
realistic about it. Evil is evil. In: 
Christianity is even more awar. 
evil than secularism is, becaus 
its keener sensitivity to the m@ 
of sin. Things that are gooe 
morally neutral to the secular i 
are often seen as evil by the Chris? 

SKEPTIC. Speaking of sin, its 
possibility in the world would s 
to rule out a God that is both 
powerful and good. 

BELIEVER. It would seem so— 
it not for one thing. God decide 
give men freedom of choice. Free 
necessarily means freedom to dc 
wrong thing. 

SKEPTIC. Couldn’t God—if he’s 
powerful—have arranged that wi 
ways do the right thing? | 

BELIEVER. Yes, He could have} 
could have run us as a puppé¢ 
manipulates his manikins. But | 
there would be no reality to nt 
freedom. It’s the old problem: it! 
a choice of freedom or security,| 
God chose the first, freedom, as 
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vite statement by Believer that Christianity is even more aware 
vil than securalism is, because of its keener sensitivity to the 
iter of sin, the Skeptic wants, and gets, answers to the query... 


yewarding possibility for us. 
STIc. But doesn’t your God 
chis freedom business to go a 
7? Freedom for a man to make 
yes that hurt only himself— 
sut what about wars, in which 
“ly innocent people are involved, 
apart from their own will? 
EVER. You have struck a curi- 
H.radox. We are not as free as 
Huld think, because the exercise 
medom by A may mean the limi- 
)vof the freedom of B. Freedom 
9) the possibility of hurting oth- 
ne way in which our evil de- 
‘0; hurt other people is to narrow 
Mhssibilities of their lives. For 
@le at the present time the Con- 
onal proponents of “guilt by 
Mition” and “guilt by mutual 
tive” limit the possibilities of 
employment of people or 
they smear. I heard of a man 
sterday who is having a hard 
etting a job, because, though 
ughly loyal American, his last 
ent was with the Voice of 
a. So freedom and limitation 
dom go hand in hand. 
TIC. Well, the more you talk 
rse you make it for God. Why 
: arrange things this way? 
HEVER. Just as He decided that 
ould be free, not an automaton, 
cided man was to be social, 
lated; that he was to work out 
‘estiny in inter-relationships 
i ther free beings. That he could 
ivorked it out the other way is 
i 4 reflected by the free decision 
ie men to be hermits or anchor- 
\"he implications of God’s de- 
are seen in the fact that a 
or cannot be hurt in some ways 
‘husband can; but— 
{PTIC. He misses a good deal too. 
see your point when it comes 
Iman evil. But certainly your 


/ 
i 
i 


i 
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answer of freedom doesn’t help you 
get out of the problem raised by 
physical evils. What about disease? 

BELIEVER. Well actually we don’t 
know how much freedom there is in 
the other orders of creation. To as- 
sume that only man has a measure of 
freedom is to be more dogmatic than 
I’m prepared to be. But entirely apart 
from that, some disease is the result 
of human choice. If, for example, I 
“don’t have sense enough to come 
out of the rain” on Monday I can 
hardly blame God for the bad cold 
I have on Tuesday. And to heart 
failure— 

SKEPTIC. You have chosen examples 
that are too favorable. But what 
about something like arthritis or 
cancer? 

BELIEVER. Well the fact is that the 
trend in medical research these days 
is toward the increase in the area 
of disorders that do trace back to 
the psychical side of man. More and 
more diseases are seen to be psy- 
chosomatic in whole or in part. Your 
two examples are useful, for the first 
is one that has recently come within 
the ambit of psychosomatic study and 
the second is one still quite within the 
realm of mystery. 

SKEPTIC. You’re certainly not im- 
plying that the sick person—say a 
man with cancer—is the cause of his 
own trouble. 

BELIEVER. Certainly not. Jesus an- 
swered that one for us, when He was 
asked if a man’s illness was due to 
his sins or his father’s sins. But some 
disorders are what we might call 
“socio-psychosomatic.” Our whole cul- 
ture is “living too fast” (as the 
increase in nervous disorders obvi- 
ously attests) and has largely lost 
the corporate sense of security that 
the centripetal forces of common re- 
ligious faith can bring. Now if we 


MAIL, DISPROVE GOD? 


By JAMES A. PIKE and JOHN McG. KRUMM 


are running the human machine in 
ways it isn’t designed to run, erratic 
disorders are certainly not surpris- 
ing. Some have even suggested this 
as a possible explanation of cancer. 
Now this doesn’t signify anything as 
to a particular victim; sometimes the 
lives of those hurt most by the dis- 
orders of society are the least char- 
acteristic of the tendency of society. 

SKEPTIC. Isn’t all this rather specu- 
lative? 

BELIEVER. Indeed it is. I am simply 
suggesting that the growth of med- 
ical knowledge shows that we cannot 
prematurely “saddle’ on God the 
responsibility for all inexplicable ail- 
ments. We do not know enough to 
do that; as to such questions we must 
remain agnostic. Suffice it to say that 
the corporate deflection of mankind 
from its true end—and from the pro- 
portion of life and thus from health 
of body and spirit—which is repre- 
sented by the idea of “original sin”— 
has not left the human organism to 
run just as it ought; and this would 
apply to malignant growths as well 
as susceptibility to the assaults of 
germs. Though it touches a mystery, 
it has been a pervasive suspicion in 
Christian thought that the Fall of 
man is tied up with a fall of nature: 
St. Paul, for example, says, “all 
creation groaneth and travaileth un- 
til now,” that is, until it is redeemed. 

SKEPTIC. I don’t quite follow you 
there. 

BELIEVER. Well, I don’t want to 
press the point too far. I mention it 
simply to indicate that there’s much 
we don’t understand; and hence we 
must avoid pat conclusions—such as 
yours that since there’s evil in the 
world there can’t be a God that’s good 
as well as omnipotent. 

SKEPTIC. I’ll concede that; but I 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 40) 
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The Bishops Select a Book 
TO READ THIS LENT 


FOR YOU 


Beyond Anxiety 
by James A. Pike 
Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons 
Selected by: Bishop Louttit, 
Diocese of South Florida 


Beyond Personality 
by C. S. Lewis 
Published by Macmillan & Co. 
Selected by: Bishop Nichols, 
Missionary District of Salina 


The Bible Today 
by C. T. Dodd 
Published by Cambridge University Press 
Selected by: Bishop D. S. Stark, 
Diocese of Rochester 


The Christian Gospel and the 
Parish Church 
hy Charles D. Kean 
Published by Seabury Press 
Selected by: Bishop Hart, 
Diocese of Pennsylvania 


Christ in the Haunted Wood 
by W. Norman Pittenger 
Published by Seabury Press 
Selected by: Bishop Heistand, 
Diocese of Harrisburg 


Do You Want Inward Power? 
by John Heuss 
Published by Seabury Press 
Selected by: Bishop Kellog, Diocese of 
Minnesota; Bishop Phillips, Diocese of 
Southwest Virginia 


A Faith to Proclaim 
by James Stewart 
Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons 
Selected by: Bishop Emrich, Diocese of 
Michigan; Bishop D. S. Stark, Diocese of 
Rochester 


The Faith and Modern Man 
by Romano Guardini 
Published by Pantheon Books 
Selected by: Bishop Goodwin, 
Diocese of Virginia 


How to Become a Christian 
by Samuel M. Shoemaker 


Published by Harper & Bros. 
Selected by: Bishop Burroughs, Diocese of Ohio 


The House of Prayer 
by Florence Converse 
Published by E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Selected by: Bishop Daniels, 
Diocese of Montana 


Image and Likeness of God 
by Dom Gregory Dix 
Published by Dacre Press 
Selected by: Bishop Mallett, 
Diocese of Northern Indiana 


In the Secret Place of the 
Most High 
by A. J. Gossip 
Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons 
Selected by: Bishop Leland Stark, 
Diocese of Newark 
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Faith of the Church 


by James Pike and W. Norman Pittenger 


Published by National Council 
Selected by: Bishop .Quarterman, Diocese ol 
North Texas; Bishop Rhea, Diocese of Idaha 


The Gospel of John, plus 
Dictionary of the Bible 
by St. John 
Published by American Bible Society 
Thomas Nelson & Sons 
Selected by: Bishop Mitchell, Retired, Diocese of 
Arizona; Bishop Welles, Diocese of West 
Missouri 


A Lectionary of Christian Prose 
by A. C. Bouquet 


Published by Longmans, Green & Co. 
Selected by: Bishop Essex, Diocese of Quincy 


Lesson in Living 
by A. E. Cliffe 
Published by Musson Book Co. 
Selected by: Bishop Gesner, 
Diocese of South Dakota 


Letters to Young Churches 
by J. B. Phillips 
Published by Macmillan & Co. 
Selected by: Bishop Warnecke, 
Diocese of Bethlehem 


Men and Movements in the 
American Episcopal Church 
by Clowes Chorley 

Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons 


Selected by: Bishop Stoney, 
Diocese of New Mexico and West Texas 


The Miracle of the Cross 
by Robert R. Brown 


Published by Fleming H. Revell Co. 
Selected by: Bishop Loring, Diocese of Maine 


No Faith of My Own 
by J. V. Langmead Casserly 
Published by Longmans, Green & Co. 
Selected by: Bishop Oldham, Retired, 
Diocese of Albany 


The Oxford American Prayer 
Book Commentary 
by Massey H. Shepherd, Jr. 
Published by Oxford University Press 
Selected by: Bishop Ziegler, Retired, 
Diocese of Wyoming 


A Primer of Christianity 
by Manson, Moore, Caird 
Published by Oxford University Press 
Selected by: Bishop Sherman, 
Diocese of Long Island 


Religion as Salvation 
by H. F. Rall 
Published by Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 
Selected by: Bishop Shires, 
Diocese of California 


Roadblocks to Faith 
by J. A. Pike and J. McG. Krumm 
Published by Morehouse-Gorham Co. 
Selected by: Bishop Donegan, 
Diocese of New York 


Man’s Need & God's Action 
by Revel. L. Howe 
Published by Seabury Press 
Selected by: Bishop Baker, Diocese of North 
Carolina; Bishop Craighill, Retired; Bishop 
Hunter, Missionary District of Wyoming 


Recovery of Family Life 
by Elton and Pauline Trueblood 
Published by Harper & Bros. 
Selected by: Bishop Warnecke, Diocese of 
Bethlehem; Bishop Jones, Diocese of Wes} 
Texas 


Retreat from Christianity 

in the Modern World 

by J. V. Langmead Casserley 
Published by Longmans, Green & Co. 


Selected by: Bishop Scaife, 
Diocese of Western New York 


Shaking of the Foundations 
by Paul Tillich 
Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons 
Selected by: Bishop Spencer, Retired, 
Diocese of Western Missouri 


Sparks of Fire 
by T. N. Carruthers 
Published by Morehouse-Gorham Co. 
Selected by: Bishop Gray, Diocese of Mississippi; 
Bishop Moody, Diocese of Lexington; 
Bishop Quinn, Diocese of Texas 


The Spiritual Life 
by Evelyn Underhill 
Published by 
Selected by: Bishop Brady, 
Diocese of Fond du Lac 


The Story of Jesus 
by T. P. Ferris 
Published by Oxford University Press 
Selected by: Bishop Campbell, Diocese of 
Los Angeles; Bishop Norman B. Nash, 
Diocese of Massachusetts 


Testament of Devotion 
by Thomas R. Kelley 
Published by Harper & Bros. 
Selected by: Bishop Lawrence, 
Diocese of Western Massachusetts 


That the World May Know 
by C. Ranson 
Published by The Friendship Press 
Selected by: Bishop Warnecke, 
Diocese of Bethlehem 


Think on These Things 

by J. E. Large 

Published by Harper & Bros. | 

Selected by: Bishop Gunn, Diocese of South 

Virginia; Bishop Keeler, Diocese of 
Minnesota; Bishop Kirchhoffer, Diocese of 
Indianapolis; Bishop Porter, Diocese of 
Sacramento; Bishop Watson, Diocese of Utah 
Bishop B. D. Dagwell, Bishop of Oregon 


With Christ in God 
by Shirley C. Hughson 
Published by Holy Cross Press 
Selected by: Bishop Richards, Diocese of Alban 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 47)! 
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1 Films aid ‘The Robe’ 
* and ‘Silver Chalice’ 
| top ’53 best sellers 


By C. P. MOREHOUSE 


\ HO READS religious books? 
y This is a question frequently 
Ssked of religious book publishers, 
fometimes with a note of incredulity 
that the field is sufficiently large to 
Sustain such an enterprise. 

' The fact is that the publishing of 
veligious books is one of the most 
extensive enterprises in the whole 
nield of American book publication. 
uring the year 1953, according to 
Publishers’ Weekly, the recognized 
Srade journal of the American book 
industry, religious books continued 
to rank third in the number of new 
oooks and new editions totalled. Last 
year was a record one for the book 
Industry with no less than 12,050 
ooks published. Of these, the largest 
humber were fiction 2,215, followed 
dy juvenile 1,394, and religion 814. 

) Of these 814 religious books, 725 
were new books and 89 were new edi- 
sions. This was an increase of 20 over 
che preceding year, when there were 
715 new books in the religious cate- 
zory and 79 new editions, making a 
cotal of 794. 

- But this is by no means the whole 
story. Not all books of a religious 
nature are classified under the formal 
title ‘‘religion.’”’ They also come into 
the fiction and juvenile categories and 
into many others, including biogra- 
phy, general literature, philosophy 
and ethics, poetry and drama. 

More important than the number 
of titles published are the statistics 
on the number of copies of particular 
books in the religious field. No tabu- 
lation’ of this is available, but an 
analysis of the ten fiction best sellers 
and the ten non-fiction best sellers in 
the bookstores in 1953 reveals some 
interesting things. 

In the fiction list, the two top best 
sellers were religious books. Curi- 
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ously enough, these were also reprints 
of books originally published in an 
earlier year. The reason for their pop- 
ularity in 1953 was the release of 
motion pictures based upon them. 

The Robe, by Lloyd C. Douglas 
(Houghton Mifflin), although orig- 
inally published eleven years previ- 
ously, led all fiction sales by a wide 
margin, with a sale of 180,000 copies 
of the $1.98 movie edition, plus 8,000 
copies of the original $3.75 edition— 
a total of 188,000 copies. 

In second place was The Silver 
Chalice, by Thomas B. Costain 
(Doubleday), which had been the top 
best seller of 1952. It sold a total of 
135,000 copies in 1958, including 
about 89,000 in the $1.98 edition 
which was on sale only for the last 
three months of the year. 


R. S. V. Heads List 


But if the religious theme char- 
acterized the top two fiction best sell- 
ers of 1953, the figures are nothing 
to compare with those in the non- 
fiction field. Here not only the top two 
best sellers but a total of seven of the 
ten best sellers were on religious 
themes, and the sales far outstripped 
those of the fiction titles. 

At the head of the non-fiction list 
for 1953 was The Holy Bible: Revised 
Standard Version (Nelson), with the 
astounding sale for the year of more 
than 1,100,000 copies. This was the 
second year in which the Revised 
Standard Version of the Bible out- 
sold all other current titles. 

Second on the non-fiction list was 
The Power of Positive Thinking, by 
Norman Vincent Peale (Prentice- 
Hall), with a sale of 340,000. This 
was well ahead of the much-publicized 
Sexual Behavior in the Human Fe- 
male, by Alfred C. Kinsey, which 
ranked third on the list with 275,000 
copies. 

Numbers 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 in the 
non-fiction best-seller list in 19538 
were books of religious significance 
with sales as follows: 

Angel Unaware, by Dale E. Rogers 
(Revell), 257,000. 

Life Is Worth Living, by. Fulton J. 
Sheen (McGraw-Hill), 142,000. 

A Man Called Peter, by Catherine 
Marshall (McGraw-Hill), 130,000. 

This I Believe, edited by Edward P. 
Morgan, foreword by ‘Edward R. 
Murrow (Simon and Schuster), 
115,000. 

The Greatest Faith Ever Known, 
by Fulton Oursler (Doubleday), 
96,000. 

Ninth and tenth on the non-fiction 
list were non-religious books with 
sales of 90,000 and 86,000 respec- 
tively. 

Newstand Sales High 


These figures are only for books 
sold primarily in the bookstores. 
There are, of course, many cheap re- 
prints designed primarily for sale at 
newsstands and in drugstores. Many 
of these are of the more lurid type 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 46) 


ROADBLOCKS 


TO 


FAITH 


By JAMES A. PIKE 
and 
JOHN McG. KRUMM 


“The chief excellence of Road- 
blocks to Faith is the clarity and 
cogency of its narrative, its very 
real awareness of just what the 
modern roadblocks to faith really 
are—or rather roadblocks to the 
Christian faith, for the authors are 
keenly aware that twentieth-cen- 
tury man has plenty of faith, but 
often faith in the wrong gods.’— 
Nash K. Burger, Forth Magazine. 


$2.25 
© 


A SOWER 
WENT FORTH 


By RICHARDSON WRIGHT 
A beautifully written devotional 
work consisting of thirteen Lenten 
Meditations. 
Historical Magazine says: “The 
whole book is spiritually whole- 
some and mentally nourishing.” 
$1.50 
QO 


THE IMAGE AND 
LIKENESS 
OF GOD 


By DOM GREGORY DIX 


This is the Morehouse - Gorham 
Lent book for 1954. It is the first 
purely devotional book by the late 
Dom Gregory Dix. The work con- 
sists of a series of retreat addresses 
found among his papers. Dom 
Augustine Morris has transcribed 
the addresses and expanded them 
where necessary. $1.50 
© 


A RULE OF LIFE 


By FRANK NEWTON HOWDEN 


An outline of church duties for 
Episcopalians by the Rector of St. 
Luke’s Church, St. Albans, Vt. The 
outline considers such matters as 
church attendance, making one’s 
Communions, Bible reading, self- 
inventory, contributing to the 
Church. 60 cents 


MOREHOUSE - GORHAM CoO. 


14 E. 41st Street, New York 17 
29 E. Madison Street, Chicago 2 
261 Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco 2 
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Why Preach... 


How to Preach .. . 


What to Preach .. . 


PREACHING 


Walter Fussell 
BOWIE 


In this comprehensive, definite book 
one of the great preachers of our 
day presents an illuminating picture 
of the purpose and importance of 
preaching — with concrete help for 
the man who must preach on Sunday. 
Dr. Bowie offers practical guid- 
ance on background reading; sermon 
text, topic, outline, and construction; 
and delivery from the pulpit. He 
analyzes great sermons of the past 
—and gives specific illustrations that 
show the minister today how to con- 
struct a sermon that meets human 
needs with God’s message. 
PREACHING deals with funda- 
mental principles and their practical 
application. It shows what to preach 
—how to preach—and the full, rich 
satisfaction of preaching well. 


The Chapters 


What Is Preaching? 

The Man in the Pulpit, the Con- 
gregation, and the Message 

Three Aspects of the Preacher’s 
Opportunity 

Resources for Sermons 

On Knowing the Bible 

Preaching from the Old Testament 

Preaching from the New Testament 

Relating Theology to Life 

Constructing the Sermon 

More About Sermon Construction 

‘Delivering the Sermon 

“Finally, Brethren” 


For the student and active minister, 
here are guidance and inspiration 
from a master preacher—a book for 
close study, for reference, for enrich- 
ment and renewal. 


$2.75 


At All 


Bookstores 


[ LENTEN BOOK REVIEWS | 
Faith and Parables 


BY EDMUND FULLER 


The first reading recommendation, 
this year, for Lent is the 1954 Bishop 
of New York Book: 


HB Roadblocks to Faith; The Believer 
Answers the Skeptic, by James A. 
Pike and John McG. Krumm. More- 
house. 144 pp. $2.25. 

It is not too much to call this a 
superb collaboration. The dialogues 
that are the heart of the book were 
delivered by Dean Pike and Chaplain 
Krumm (of Columbia University) as 
dialogue-sermons at the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine, in July, 1953. In 
book form they are no less effective 
(indeed, may be more so, since they 
can be pondered slowly) and I remind 
you that the dialogue as a literary 
device, is of immense antiquity and 
dignity. Its practitioners have in- 
cluded the author of Job, Plato, and 
Augustine. 

The core of the book involves five 
propositions or questions, stated on 
the skeptic’s premise: ‘“‘Isn’t Religion 
Unscientific?”, “Which is the True 
Religion?”, “Isn’t Ethics Enough?”’, 
“Doesn’t Evil Disprove God ?’’, and “I 
Have My Own Religion.” These are 
sandwiched between an opening chap- 
ter on ‘Faith and Reason,” and a 
closing word on “The Way of Faith.” 

The distinction of the book is the 
sum of a number of qualities. It is 
intellectually honest. It is altogether 
stated in terms of such grace and 
simplicity that it manages to do what 
only grace and simplicity can do— 
speak to a wide range of readership, 
embracing the so-called “popular” 
and so-called “intellectual” audience 
(pernicious terms, both, though the 
division they attempt to describe is 
real). Further, the book never resorts 
to shoddy, glib anecdotes or uncon- 
vincing case histories to make its 
points; nor does it offer varied prom- 
ises of what’s in it for you. It sums 
up an intelligent faith for thoughtful 
men. 

The title is meaningful. The book 
does not pretend that faith can be 
produced by argument. But it does 
contend that many “roadblocks to 
faith,” in the realm of man’s God- 
given reason, can be removed by 
argument. It contends that apparent 
obstacles, in many modern minds, are 
not obstacles if understood. 

It is a splendid book for evangelical 
uses; a book to give to the hesitant 
person. But also it is a book for each 
of us who count ourselves within the 
fold, for continual review of our be- 


liefs and their relationship to con- 
temporary challenges is important Lo 
all of us. It is one of the aids in our 
low ebbs in the familiar undulating 
movement of religious experience 
which Lewis describes so well in The 
Screwtape Letters. 

As an aid in the contemplation of 
what we believe, it is peculiarly fit 
ting for Lenten reading. Dean Pike 
and Chaplain Krumm quote the 
Psalmist: “Thou, O Lord, hast not 
shut me up... Thou hast set my f 
in a large room.” Roadblocks to Fa 
helps to open the doors and windows 


oe 


of that room. a 


@ Think on These Things, by John 
Ellis Large. Harper. 127 pp. $1.75. 4 

This is the Harper Book for Lent. 
Different in method and tone, more 
“popular” in formula, nevertheless i t 
has many parallels with Roadblocks 
to Faith. I think when one uses as 
many diverse anecdotes as Dr. Large 
does in making his points, the flow 
is bound to be uneven. Yet some of 


Dr. Large: Much inspired material 


them are splendid and the book con- 
tains much inspiring material. The 
parable of the three trees, in his chap- 
ter “Faith in the Ministry of Trouble” 
is worth the price of the book, alone. 
“Faith With a Small f” is another 
of the best sections, notable in its 
appraisal of the kind ‘of qualities that 
caused a people to be “Chosen” by 
God. . 
“Prodigal People,” in musical anal- 
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(7, is a variation on the theme of the 
tat parable. He makes a comment 
‘ what a psychoanalyst might have 
(say about that case. Dr. Large need 
t; look for a hypothetical case. The 
ular Overstreets, in their latest 
ok, The Mind Alive, venture some 
Bao verietits in this parable, and 
‘er the verdict that while it may 
‘ve been nice of Papa to take the 
ly back, “it does not illustrate a 
‘’s maturing ... he was not yet 
(nan.” The proper thing, I imagine 
ym their analysis, would have been 
> the prodigal to keep his job as a 
jineherd and like George Washing- 
2 Carver, invent industrial uses for 
)2 corn husks. Then he wouldn’t have 
yeded anything so immature as to 
) forgiven. 

Uf, in one man’s opinion, Think on 
ese Things is not as distinguished 
‘Roadblocks to Faith, nevertheless 
(will offer much to many people in 
mten reading on the Christian 
erience. 


Lord, Hear My Prayer, by Shirley 
wrter Hughson, C.H.C. Holy Cross 
ress. 200 pp. $3.00. 


‘This is the complete collection of 
lather Hughson’s meditations, 
sound the Christian year. Not only 
its Lenten and Easter sections, but 
its entirety, it is rich in Christian 

sdom and beauty, redolent of the 
lirit of the saintly man who wrote it. 
|Eliding quotations from two of his 


i 
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Father Hughson: On Meditations 


Pre-Lenten meditations: “There is 
only one real adversity—sin. All else 
that men think of as evil, if met in 
the true Christian spirit can produce 
in the end nothing but good. Sin alone 
can injure the soul. ... But we should 
never think of our sins without at the 
same time considering the divine 
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ROADBLOCKS TO FAITH 


JAMES A. PIKE, Dean of The Cathedral of St. John the Devine, New York and 
JOHN McG. KRUMM, Chaplain of Columbia University, New York 


mercy. Every sin we commit is par- 
alleled by an offer of loving mercy on | 
His part. If Lent is to teach us some- 
thing of the sad story of man’s sin, 
it is also to teach us the glorious truth 
of God’s love for sinners. So let us 
meditate not on our sins only, but 
also on the love which is eagerly 
waiting to pardon and cleanse as soon 
as we fulfill the condition of humble 
penitence.” 


@ Christ and the Human Life, by 
F. W. Foerster. Philosophical Li- 
brary. 333 pp. $5.00. 


Here is a rather extraordinary 
book. It was first published in 1921, 
in German. This is described by the 
author as “a radically revised and 
extended”’ edition. Evidently both 
book and author have a certain fame, 
though this is my first knowledge 
of them. Professor Foerster is a 
German Roman Catholic but his work, 
both in tone and specific intent, is 
addressed to the whole Christian 
world—and to that which is not 
Christian. 

It is a philosophical book, not 
necessarily for popular consumption, 
but it is not a book of formidable 
difficulties. It deals ‘‘with the appli- 
cation of Christianity to real life,” 
particularly in the realm of politics. 
“We live in a time in which the 
diabolic has lodged in man’s political 
thought and from there corrupts and 

(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 
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%* The Bishop of New York Book for 1954 % 


“ISN’T RELIGION UNSCIENTIFIC?” 


“WHICH IS THE TRUE RELIGION?” 


“ISN’T ETHICS ENOUGH?” 


“DOESN’T EVIL DISPROVE GOD?” 


Here is a book that has been sought by many. This 
is a new approach in reaching those persons on the 
border-line of faith. It is also a book that sets forth 
for those who are members of the Church, questions 
that arise which they must meet in discussing with 
those who have intellectual objections to religion. All 
sorts of people, Christian and non-Christian alike, will 
find answers here to vital questions of faith and life. 

Price, $2.25 


“1 HAVE MY OWN RELIGION” 


NAsH K. BurRGER, The New York Times, says: 
“The dean and the chaplain present their arguments 
in lively and unusual fashion through a series of 
dialogues originally delivered a few months ago at 
the cathedral on Morningside Heights and over the air. 
The authors address themselves not only to the pro- 
fessedly religious reader but also, and perhaps chiefly 
to the considerable group that accepts the naturalistic, 
secular world view.” 


MOREHOUSE-GORHAM CO. 


29 E. Madison Street 
Chicago 2, Ill. 
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FOR THE CONTINUED 
POPULARITY OF HARPER PRAYER BOOKS: 


FIVE SOUND REASONS So 


1. ‘“‘Micropake”’ India paper: 

Harper developed the ONLY American- made India paper 
that is the equal of the thinnest, strongest, most opaque India 
paper to be found anywhere in ‘the world. 


2. ‘‘Flextex’’ paper linings: 

First introduced by Harper! The paper lining is handled 
exactly as in a full leather-lined book for added attractiveness, 
at no extra cost. 


3. “Web-Bak”’ reinforcement: 
Developed to give Harper Prayer Books the strongest backs 
ever known! 


4. 3-Piece ‘‘Gift-Pak’’: 
Another Harper first! Outer lid can be thrown away after 
purchase, giving you a clean gift box in white or gold. 


5. The Harper Guarantee: 


Any Harper Prayer Book that does not give satisfactory service 
is automatically replaced on request. 


Printed on Bible Paper: 


H210 — Black cloth, stained edges, gold cross 


A partial 
H213 — Fabrikoid, stained edges, gold cross...........0.- 3.25 


list of 


Harper “Micropake” India Paper — only 4” thick 
32mo H217x— Genuine leather, paper-lined to edge, red under gold 
Prayer edges, gold) cross; ‘Gift-Pak.:. 1.0 icc oc cteeioes 6.00 
Books, H230x — White genuine leather, washable, paper-lined to edge, 
Size * Orange Blossom gold roll, Marriage Certificate, gold 
354x558 edges goldacross;aGilt-pakusce tensioner 7.75 
H237x — Black Morocco, fine grain, paper-lined to edge, gold 
edges, gold cross, trefoil gold roll, Gift-Pak...... 7.50 


H238x in Red; H239x in Blue........ Sie wales ea. 8.00 


Ask your bookseller to show you the many Harper 12mo and 48mo editions too 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers. * New York 16, N. Y. 


Cassocks—Surplices 
Eucharistic Vestments 


All embroidery 
is hand done. 


J. M. HALL, INC. 
14 W. 40th St., N.Y.18 
TEL. CH 4-3306 


EMBROIDERIES 
ALTAR LINENS 
CLERGY & CHOIR 
VESTMENTS 
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destroys the whole life of conscience 
—yes, even the intelligence.” 

Professor Foerster speaks of “the 
human person threatened by the col- 
lective animal’ and is eloquent on the 
theme of the mark of the beast, ‘“de- 
humanization by organization.” 

His range of historical and philo- 
sophical reference is enormous and 
he brings many fresh insights before 
us of God in history—including pre- 
Christian history. One of the fine 
chapters in this latter vein is called 


Professor Foerster: Fresh insights 


“Classical Antiquity Had a Premoni- 
tion of the Coming of the Redeemer,” 
involving a fascinating exposition of 
the Cedipus play. 

I like especially all that he has to 
say on the relationship between 
Judaism and Christianity. “Where 
else in history has there existed a 
covenant between a nation and the 
Creator of the universe? The eigh- 
teenth century made a covenant with 
the Goddess ‘Reason,’ the nineteenth 
century made a covenant with Nature, 
the twentieth century has made a 
covenant with technology, and stands 
today at the brink of the suicide of 
mankind.” 

All in all, a fascinating piece of 
work. 


@ We Met Jesus, by Ray L. St. Clair. 
John Knox Press. 143 pp. $2.75. 


Most suitable for Lenten reading 
is this collection of sixteen dramatic 
monologues representing narratives 
of their encounter with Jesus by a 
diverse group of people. Mary the 
Mother, John the Baptist, the Samari- 
tan Woman, the Demoniac of Gadara, 
Judas, Pilate, the Thief on the Cross. 
and Saul of Tarsus are among them. 
Frankly these do not have the literary 
distinction that Dorothy Sayers 
brings to her plays in A Man Born te 
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i ‘or Lenten Reading | 
“STRENGTH FOR STRUGGLE” | 


| “I say, without hesitation, that this 
» is as fine a book of sermons as any 
® we have had from an American Epis- 
}) copalian in recent years. We may, if 
we wish, disagree with Mr. Melish’s 

‘ politics; we cannot disagree with his 
/ religion or attack him for following 
«| his conscience, informed as it is by 
| the deep Christian faith which shines 
+) through every page of this book. And 
_ if we do disagree with his politics, 
| we dare to do this only if we have 
! also wrestled, as earnestly and hon- 
» estly as he has, with the problems 
1 of our time, and have come to some 
- solution which is as Christian in 
orientation and as earnest in action, 

4 as that at which he has arrived. 
Y When I finished this book, I said, 
‘Thank God for William Howard 

) Melish, for he has stabbed me awake 
) and made me see my own shoddy 
i) discipleship of the Lord Jesus Christ 
\] who came that all men might have 
}) abundant life, here and hereafter.’ ” 


—Dr. W. Norman Pittenger 
Professor of Christian Apologetics 
The General Theological Seminary 


HE BROMWELL PRESS 


157 Montague Street 
BROOKLYN 1, NEW YORK 


[Po a a Se ee eS Se ea a Sees 


A distinguished 
churchman recommends 
this magnificent novel of 


spiritual laws in action 


LOST 
SHEPHERD 


by AGNES SANFORD 


{ 

“This is a very important book since 
| it presents in vivid and persuasive 
' form the reality and power of the 
healing ministry which Christ meant 
| to be exercised within His church. I 
| believe it will bring new confidence 
and new sense of dedication to many 
__ in the church and help to explain to 
_ those outside the church an impor- 
tant aspect of the church’s life.” 
—The Very Rev. 
JAMES A. PIKE, J.S.D., 
Dean of the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine. 


$3.50 at all bookstores 


|. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY | 
Philadelphia New York 
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be King, the personalities are not dif- 


ferentiated in deep characterization, 
yet there is much merit in the volume. 
I think many groups might find these 
monologues pleasing for reading 
aloud. They are simple, warm, and 
devoted. 


H Diary of a Disciple, by William C. 
Berkemeyer. Muhlenberg Press. 219 
pp. $1.75. 

There is much in common between 
this little book and the one above. 
However, this is specifically a Lenten 
book, organized for forty days of de- 
votional reading. It is presented as 
the diary of an unknown man, first 
met as a listener to John the Baptist, 
who meets Jesus at the river, and 
gives us a narrative of His life, as 
seen by a follower, through to the day 
of Ascension. 


@ Saints Alive! by L. M. Charles- 
Edwards. Morehouse. 132 pp. $2.25. 


The author is vicar of St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields and this is a collection 
of his sermons on the saints—some of 
them the great saints of Church his- 
tory, some of them obscure. There is 
much of merit and interest in these 
addresses on Paul’s theme: “Called 
to be saints.’’ At the same time I am 
dubious about the soundness of the 
emphasis put in the Introduction 
upon conscious striving for saint- 
hood. However, Mr. Charles-Edwards 
defends his approach ably. The one 
thing I find it hard to forgive him is 
the intolerable cuteness of the book’s 
title. 


M@ Partners in Prayer; A Family 
Book of Devotion, Edited by Charlotte. 
Marvin Clough. Doubleday. 256 pp. 
$2.95. 

Bishop Pardue, Samuel Shoemaker, 
Frank C. Laubach and others of vari- 
ous denominations, contribute to this 
book which is intended as an aid in 
the restoration of family worship. 
Unquestionably the decline of family 
worship has been a symptom of 
spiritual weakening in our day. A 
formidable obstacle in the path of 
restoring it is the contemporary 
man’s war against time—a struggle 
which at least seems particularly 
frenzied in this era. 

The book offers an essay for each 
month, and quite a few on special 
subjects, and also daily selections of 
Bible reading, prayer, and devotional 
essay for each day of the year. These 
are not organized on a church calen- 
dar basis, so are more or less appro- 
priate in any sequence. The book 
should be helpful and welcome in any 
Christian home. Though probably an 
Episcopal home would wish to make 
Common Prayer the basis of home 
worship, this would not preclude the 
possibility of some use of Partners in 
Prayer. The objective is a fine one 
and this appears to be a genuine 
contribution to it. 

(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


From the writings of 


EVELYN UNDERHILL 
An Anthology of 
the Love of God 


Edited by the RT. REV. LUMSDEN 
BARKWAY, D.D., and LUCY 
MENZIES. As the writings of Eve- 
lyn Underhill center upon the love 
of God, this anthology can in a very 
real sense be said to contain the 
heart of her message. Compiled 
from the major works of this great 
devotional writer of the Anglican 
Church, it will prove highly reward- 
ing reading at all times, and is espe- 
cially recommended during Lent. 


$3.50 at your bookseller 


David McKay Company, Inc. 
55 Fifth Ave., New York 3 


POSTPAID 


Devotional 
Classics 


Gems of devotional writing that have come 
down through the centuries—living selec- 
tions from Martin Luther, Augustine, George 
Fox, John Bunyan, John Wesley, Francis 
Asbury, William Law, Solon Kierkegaard, 
St. Francis of Assisi, and the Imitation of 
Christ. Published in convenient individual 
booklets to aid the reader in his own 
devotions. Order from 


Gs Uso Room 


The world’s most widely used 
devotional guide 


1908 Grand Avenue, Nashville, Tenn. 


Hooks of Remembrance|l 


Z) Record the life history of your 
wal church along with the names of those 
y whose gifts have benefited your 
3) church. 
§ Beautiful, hand-tooled leather 
books with hand-engrossed pages are 
exhibited in carved repositories. 


Also, exquisite stained glass win- 
dows and church furnishings. Send 
for our catalog. 


IMPORTED IRISH LINENS 
TRANSFERS, PATTERNS FOR VESTMENTS, 
FREE SAMPLES. 


MARY FAWCETT COMPANY 
Box 325E Marblehead, Mass. 
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This Lenten season, read 


THE MIRACLE OF 
THE CROSS 


by ROBERT R. BROWN 


Foreword by 
The Rt. Rev. Henry St. George Tucker 


Here is a memorable book for your Len- 
ten devotional reading, one that you will 
find yourself re-reading throughout the 
year, and in years to come! 

This is the story of Calvary from an eye- 
witness—from Longinus, the centurion 
in charge of the Roman soldiers who put 
Him to death. Who could discuss with 
more authority the whole background, drama and after- 
math of Calvary in the human soul? The Miracle of the 
Cross is not fiction, but Scripture-based devotional mate- 
rial filled with the inspiration of a deathless Christ and 
a questing humanity! $1.50 


at your bookstore 
a Revell publication 


“Central Featun 
OF A CHRISTIAN 
FAMILY LIBRARY’ 


LES 


New 22nd Edition 

A Family Bible Library for every Home! 8 beau- 
tiful volumes, over 950 illustrations, many in 
color plus useable, appealing and abundant Bible 
helps. Captivates young and old because it makes 
Scripture reading enjoyable and Bible knowledge 
Income Opportunity a blessing. Presents the beloved matchless King 
As aRepresentative of The James version of the Bible with complete Glossary 
BOOK OF LIFE you com- explaining Obsolete Words and Phrases. One pas- 
bine Christian service with tor writes, “I am always glad when I find THE 
excellent income opportu- BOOK OF LIFE in one of the homes of mychurch.” 


nity, full or part time. Free Booklet “Opportunity Plus” sent on request 


JOHN RUDIN & COMPANY INC. 


Also Publishers of Stories of Hymns We Love 
1018 S. Wabash Avenue Dept. L64 Chicago 5, Ill. 


Preference given those 
with good educational 
background and experi- 
ence in Sunday School or 
other religious work. Please 
write fully. ACT TODAY! 
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RECOMMENDED READING 


Roadblocks To Faith, by Pike & Krum: 
Morehouse. $2.25. : 

Christ And The Human Life, by. F, | 
Foerster. Philosophical Libraz 


5.00. 
Gites In The 16th Century, by Matthe 
Ricci. Random House. $7.50. 
The Passionate Heart, by Beatrix Bec 
Messner. $3.50. ‘ 

The Greek Passion, by Nikos Kazar 
zakis. Simon & Schuster. $4.00. 
Not As A Stranger, by Morton Thom 

son. Scribners. $4.75. 
Christian Worship, by George Hedle 
Macmillan, $4.50. . 
Augustine: Earlier Writings, Ed. } 
J. H. S. Burleigh. Westminster Pres 
5.00. 
Ae Recovery Of Family Life, by Elt 
and Pauline Trueblood. Harper. $1.5 
Christian Realism And Political Pro 
lems, by Reinhold Niebuhr. Scribne: 
$3.00. 


H The Confessions of Jacob Boehm 
Compiled and Edited by W.S. Palme 
Harper. 188 pp. $2.25. 


H The Spiritual Maxims of St. Fra 
cis de Sales, Edited by C. F. Kelle 
Harper. 191 pp. $2.25. 


These are little pocket volume 
uniform, handsomely jacketed in gol 
in a Harper devotional series. Bot 
are appropriate to Lenten readin 
and meditation. 

The Boehme volume, I think, is « 
greater interest, if for no more the 
its lesser availability. It is the fir 
time this edition has been offered 3 
the United States. One of its asse’ 
is an Introduction by the late Evely 
Underhill on the life and work of th 
remarkable 16th century mystic. Te 
timonies to the fact that “‘As a guic 
to the truth of all the mysteries ¢ 
the Kingdom of God, he is th 
strongest, the plainest, the mo 
awakening and convincing writ« 
that ever was,” range from the tin 
of William Law, whose words wel 
just quoted, down to Berdyaev ar 
Rufus Jones. 

This little volume is a selection ar 
introduction to Boehme. Somethin 
of its urgent spirit is found in tl 
simplicity of the opening lines: ‘A: 
has not wrote this, neither was the! 
any time to consider how to set 
punctually down, according to tk 
right understanding of letters, but ¢ 
was ordered according to the dire 
tion of the Spirit, which often wei 
in hastens, 

The volume of Francois de Sales 
not a continuous text, but an antho 
ogy of brief, usually one-sentenc 
statements culled from the letters | 
which the Spiritual Maxims we 
embodied. END 


Our 
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| tations 


One Fine Hour 


by FREDERICK K. STAMM 


This book, an authentic testimony 
of personal encounter with Jesus, 
orients Him in the world today. Our 
eternal contemporary, He walks be- 
side us in these pages. $2.50 


Meditations of the Heart 


by HOWARD THURMAN 


A richly rewarding group of medi- 
tations reflecting a unique blend of 
searching spirituality and earthy 
realism. Ideal for personal devo- 
tional reading and invaluable for 
worship time. $2.75 


Two New Issues in the Har per “Little 
Gold Jacketed’’ Series 


THE SPIRITUAL MAXIMS 


YS os | 


OF ST. FRANCOIS DE SALES 


edited, with an introduction 
by C. F. KELLEY 
An attractive devotional work which gives the “gems” 


of Salesian teachings. In pocket format, these “seeds of 
devotion” make ideal starting points for daily medita- 


tion, props of encouragement, counsels, exhortations 


and reminders. 


$2.25 
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At your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


The Harper Book for Lent 1954 


Think On These Things 


by JOHN ELLIS LARGE 


Around the interesting idea of a capsule digest of the Good 
News, the rector of the Church of the Heavenly Rest in New 
York City has written a refreshing and vigorous message for 


Lenten reading. He shows how our 
care-full world is the result of caring 
for the wrong things and redirects us 
to thinking on things true, lovely and 
of good report. Here is a most invit- 
ing book, alive and vibrant with the 
things of God. Moreover, it is a 
course in healthy-minded Christian- 
ity, psychologically astute and spirit- 
ually persuasive. $1.75 


Faith Takes A Name 


by DWIGHT E. STEVENSON 


“His treatment of the 12 names 
which the original Christians called 
themselves makes his book a treas- 
uty of Christian interpretation, of 
personal devotion and of inspira- 
tion.” — CHARLES CLAYTON MOor- 
RISON $2.50 


THE CONFESSIONS 
OF JACOB BOEHME 


edited by W. SCOTT PALMER 
Introduction by EVELYN UNDERHILL 


“Reminds frequently of that other classic of inspiration, 
The Imitation of Christ.”—WILLIAM HUBBEN — $2.25 


|, merry wes items TIVO SIMUL MLIWD 


New York 16, N. Y. 
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Put away, the 

Checkerette stores 
like a folding chair. 
Needed, it can be car- 
ried to the spot and 
set up in a few min- 
utes, without tools. 
Made of heavy gauge 
steel and durably con- 
structed, it stands rigid 
in use. Two hat shelves and 4-foot bar for 


coat hangers (or 32 straddle hooks) that 
can be assembled at heights for children, 
adults or long robes. Ideal for schools, 
churches, factories, offices, homes, coffee 
shops—for parties, luncheon groups—for 
stand-by or permanent installations. 

® 


3 & 
afd VALET RACKS 
4 | Stationary and portable 
Wardrobe and Locker Racks 
for the office and the home 


Write for Catalog CT 119 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


1121 WEST 37th STREET * CHICAGO 9, U.S.A. 


q 


___ Commercial, industrial 
and institutional wardrobe equip- 
ment and complete checkrooms. 


rc... all kneeling.” 
—Prayer Book Rubric 


The Episcopal Church 
is a kneeling Church. 
Should not that act of 
reverence be assumed 
without discomfort? 


Collins Kneeling Hassocks, Oval or Rec- 
tangular, are filled with resilient granu- 
lated cork and foam rubber, covered with 
tough yet beautiful plastic leathercloth. 
One-inch foam rubber Chapel 
cbeveihe) Kneelers also avail- 


Pew Seating and Chancel Cush- 
ions in all types and coverings. 


COLLINS KNEELERS 


FOAM 


68-12 Yellowstone Blvd. 
Forest Hills, Long Island, N. Y. 


RUBBER 


CUSHIONS 


—s- 


Filled with foom 
rubber. Zippered 
removable cover 
in your choice of 
wide color range 
of ecclesiastical 


— PEW velour. 
COMMUNION 


| 
KNEELER ann Laat 


SAMPLES AND PRICES ON REQUEST 
BERNARD-SMITHLINE CO. 


23-15 38th Ave. Long Island City, N. Y. 


300 Printed Name ¢ 
& Address Labels 50 


Imagine 300 Gummed Labels— 
Nicely printed with your Name & 
Address. Stick ‘em on Letters, 
Pkgs., etc.! Put up in Handy Pad 
form, Easily worth $1—price only 
50c! Money back if not pleased! 


TOWER PRESS, Inc. 591-AB1 
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Lynn, Mass. 


DOESN’T EVIL DISPROVE GOD? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31) 

think you’re leading yourself into a 
trap—which I’m not ready to spring 
yet. I’ll concede that the maladjust- 
ment of men’s lives generally gives 
disease a place in the universe. But 
no matter what shape civilization has 
taken, men can’t cause a hurricane, 
a drought, a flood, or a tidal wave. 

BELIEVER. As a matter of fact, 
men do have something to do with 
droughts and floods. The unwise de- 
nuding of forest lands is one way. 
And— 

SKEPTIC. But that doesn’t apply to 
my other two examples. 

BELIEVER. No. But we have a pretty 
good idea what their natural causes 
are and these same reliable fixed op- 
erations in the world result in much 
that is good. Beyond that we can only 
say, we simply don’t know. 

SKEPTIC. You’re still nearer the 
trap. But let me ask you finally about 
evil coincidences. A worthy man 
walks along by a house and a tile 
falls off and kills him. Certainly man 
doesn’t cause that, and only God—if 
there is one—can be blamed as the 
cause. 

BELIEVER. The man caused it to the 
extent that he chose to be there at 
that particular time. God causes it 
only in the sense that the law of grav- 
ity caused it. Yet the law of gravity— 
itself a mystery—is a good thing. And 
unless we could count on it, it would 
be a very unreliable universe indeed. 
As a matter of fact, this applies to all 
the laws of nature. The possibility 
of effective planning—and progress 
—on man’s part rests on the fact 
that, by and large, these natural proc- 
esses go on regardless of the deci- 
sions of particular human beings 
which may result in collision with 
the operations of these processes. So 
Jesus can remind us it rains on the 
just and unjust; and this is quite 
apart from whether it is beneficial or 
inconvenient to one or the other. But 
what is this trap you talk about? 

SKEPTIC. You said earlier that the 
validity of a religion could be tested 
by how well it handles the problem of 
evil. Yet, speaking as a Christian, 
you have to say “TI don’t know” at a 
number of crucial points— 

BELIEVER. Not at all points. There 
is something clarifying to be said as 
to each kind of evil. 

SKEPTIC. But something mysteri- 
ous and unknown, too. So I don’t see 
that Christianity has an answer. 

BELIEVER. I would grant that Chris- 
tianity does not have a complete ex- 
planation; but it has an answer. Nor 
is its answer one that denies the real- 
ity of evil. Christianity does not 
avoid tragedy in life; but, to use 
Reinhold Niebuhr’s fine phrase, it 
takes men beyond tragedy. It affirms 
that despite the evil men do to them- 
selves or to others or the pain that 
fortuitous circumstances brings, God 


still reigns and his mercies are sure. 

SKEPTIC. But what good does tha 
do anybody who is suffering? 

BELIEVER. Evil and pain are signifi 
can principally in terms of our tota 
response to them. Trust in God— 
from our direction, and grace an 
power—from His, can bring abou 
greater joy and fulfillment, and ; 
deeper maturity of personality, 0: 
the other side of tragedy. The saint 
are those who best know this. 

SKEPTIC. So you mean that Go 
makes the evil to help make peopl 
saints. 

BELIEVER. No I don’t mean that 
The Book of Lamentations tells us 
“He doth not afflict willingly ne 
grieve the children of men” (Lam 
ogoons 

SKEPTIC. I’m glad you have quote 
Scripture on this point; let me quot 
some to you. One of the persisten 
themes of the Bible, which it seem 
to me you have so far overlooked i 
that evil and suffering are often re 
ferred to as God’s punishment fo 
sins. In Isaiah God pictures the As 
syrian as “the rod of mine anger’ 
and cries: “The staff in their hand i 
mine indignation” (Isa. 10:5). In th 
Epistle to the Hebrews the author 
echoing the Book of Proverbs, says 
“Whom the Lord loveth he chasten 
eth, and scourgeth every son whor 
he receiveth” (Heb. 12:6). 

BELIEVER. In such simple and direc 
form these texts represent an olde 
concept of God’s relation to evil—on 
which is corrected by much else i 
the Bible itself. Yet they express a 
important truth. The Assyrians—o 
any other evil-doers—act freely; ye 


Ann Holland 
We've got to start doing some- 
thing about sinners. 
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Enroll ‘Now For 
| SUMMER © 
'—-CAMP. 


EPISCOPALIANS 


will be glad to know about 
HIRAM BLAKE CAMP 


Penobscot Bay 


Cape Rosier, Maine 


»A recreational vacation cottage resort on the 
~ 
Sea bathing, fishing, 


omfortable and economical. Good Maine food. 


merican Plan. boating. 


unday Eucharist (Resident Priest—Manager) . 


pen June to October. 


Individuals or family 


roups. Send for descriptive literature. 


bs 6 to 17. 29th Season. 2000 Acre private 
ite. Cabins. Lake. Experienced Counsellors. 
sanced Program of Sports and Creative Activ- 
Boating. Tennis. Hiking. Riding. Crafts. 
ysician. Protestant Services. 

Weeks $175—8 Weeks $325. Booklet ““ECN” 
Y. Office, Suite 1274, 11 West 42 St. LO. 
0. 


ss Chalets Francais 51 Deer ise, 


1 “Unique camp exp. for girls, 5-18. Live in Swiss 
Jets. Fun learning French through hearing it. In- 
mal program. Salt and fresh water. Riding, sailing, 
sa dramatics, music, ballet, sq. dancing. Catalog. 


b. Elsa E. James, 1024 Westview Ave., Phila. 19, Pa. 


EAGLE’S NEST FARM 


(Diocese of Newark) 

‘Is’ Camp—June 21st to July 31st 
ys’ Camp—August 2nd to September 8rd 
Xwnies (Boys and Girls, ages 514 to 7 inc.)— 
fune 26th to August 26th 
2s—Boys’ and Girls’ Camp, $29.00 per week, less 
yy season. Brownies, $34.00 per week, less by 
eason. 

For information write: 
Dir. Canon Leslie, Room 32, 24 Rector St., 

Newark 2, N.J. 


St. George’s Camp 


SAUGERTIES, N. Y. 
BOYS - GIRLS, 8-16 
separate Camps. Seniors in Outpost, all others 
n dorms. Full camp program, riflery, hiking, 
wimming, etc. 
St. George’s Church 
207 E. 16th St., N. Y. C. 


GR. 5-0830 


E. HILTON CHALONER, DIRECTOR 


Barnstable on 


INDY NECK CAMP — cSpe'Goa, Mass. 


salt water camp for Girls 2-14. 4 age groups. 29th 
r. 8 weeks of fun and health-giving vacation. Rid- 
. All sports. Attention diet, posture, rest. $175. 
son. Booklet. 

Constance P. Lovell, Director 


° Pocono 
Ipawingo Farm Camp Mts. 
nnyside Lake, Gouldsboro, Pa. 2000’ alt. Hnr. 85. 
ed, 3-16 yrs. ‘5 age units. Camp activities, excellent 
ing. Farming instruction and food processing for 
ler units. Little tots have own cottage and dining 
ym. Kee $400. 

Mirs. E. H. Norton, 9 ‘Snook Ave., Scranton, Pa. 
Bantam Lake 


ONPOSET Litchfield, Conn. 


49th she 100 boys (5-16). Equipped & 
~ staffed for complete rain or shine 


program. 39 boats, sailing, rid- 
ing, aquaplaning, golf, roller skat- 
ing. Experienced counselors. $410 
all incl. 100 miles N.Y.C. Sister 
ea affiliation. Booklet. 

rt rea 20 Wakefield Pl. 
Caldwell, N. J. Tel. 6-5031 
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God is the Lord of history and can 
move people toward acting in ways— 
corporately or personally—which can 
open up religious and ethical oppor- 
tunities to those who seem at first to 
be adversely affected. For example, in 
our time, Communism—as vitriolic 
an evil as can be imagined—yet does 
stand as a judgment (and all judg- 
ment is of God) on many aspects of 
our western culture. It has forced us 
to think through our own religious 
foundations (since it too is a reli- 
gion) and to examine our ethics, es- 
pecially in the realm of social and 
international concern. More than 
that, it can awaken us to the fallacies 
of our own native secularism, since 
it is that secularism writ large. 

SKEPTIC. I can see how this may 
work out in terms of large-scale 
movements in society. But you have 
indicated that the same is true of 
individuals, those whom you call the 
saints. But why should the “best peo- 
ple’ suffer these punishments? 

BELIEVER. This is often why they 
are the best people. The saints are 
those who are so effective—with 
God’s help—in making silk purses 
out of sow’s ears, that people think 
that God did the whole thing, includ- 
ing causing the evil. And they them- 
selves can thank God for the whole 
train of events—which of course ulti- 
mately He is behind, since the cause- 
and-effect structure of the world is 
His doing, and more than that He can 
guide particular events. 

SKEPTIC. You certainly don’t mean 
that a man can even be thankful for 
his own mistakes—and for what you 
call sins? 

BELIEVER. Yes, even for his sins— 
if they are forgiven sins. St. Augus- 
tine was able to look back on his past 
and say O felix culpa! “O happy guilt, 
that brought so great a redemption!” 

SKEPTIC. Well, I can see that by 
taking the right attitude toward mis- 
fortune, things can work out better, 
perhaps sometimes surprisingly well. 
But what’s religious about that? 
Where does God come in? 

BELIEVER. God’s at the center of it. 
He cares about everything that mat- 
ters to us. And His own willingness 
to wrestle with and bear and redeem 
the evil of the world is displayed in 
the fact that He came among us and 
“in the form of a servant” humbled 
Himself even to the death of the 
Cross. 

SKEPTIC. I can grasp from what 
you said earlier the way of the Cross 
can change a man’s attitude toward 
his sins; but I fail to see what it has 
to do with this problem of evil. 

BELIEVER. One of the most insidi- 
ous aspects of evil is its chain-reac- 
tion effect. Life treats me unfairly; 
I determine to “take it out’’ on the 
next fellow; he in turn—and so forth. 
A vicious circle is under way—and 
this is part of what the Church means 
by “original sin.” If the goodness of 
God—and the intended goodness of 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 44) 


Schools 


EAST 


ST. ALBANS SCHOOL 


(FOR BOYS) 


THE NATIONAL 
CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 


(FOR GIRLS) 


Two schools on the 58-acre Close of the 
Washington Cathedral offering a Christian 
education in the stimulating environment of 
the Nation’s Capital. Students experience 
many of the advantages of co-education yet 
retain the advantages of separate education. 
—A thorough curriculum of college prep- 
aration combined with a program of super- 
vised athletics and of social, cultural, and 
religious activities. 


Day: Grades 4-12 Boarding: Grades 8-12 


Catalogue sent upon request 


Mount St. Alban Washington 16, D. C. 


The CHURCH HOME 
AND HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Baltimore 31, Maryland 


A three year accredited course of 
nursing. Class enters August and 
September. Scholarships available to 
well qualified high school graduates. 


Apply: Director of Nursing 


St. Marp’s School 
Mount St. Gabriel 
Peekskill, New York 


A resident school for girls under the care 
of the Sisters of Saint Mary. College Pre- 
paratory and General Courses. Music, Art, 
Dramatics, Riding. Modified Kent Plan. 
Grades 7-12. 
For catalog address: 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


ST. PETER’S SCHOOL—Peekskill, New York. 

College preparatory boarding school for boys. 
Grades 7 to 12. Music, sports, social activities, and 
home life in addition to sound academic and reli- 
gious training. Self-help plan. Country setting, 40 
miles from New York. The Rev. Frank E. Leeming, 
Headmaster. 


NORTHEAST 


AFTER ALL — 


he proved to be simply retarded, not mentally de- 
ficient. He was well worth the extra effort of his 
parents and the school, for, in a surprisingly short 
time, he took the place in the community to which 
his inheritance entitled him. 


Narragansett School, Newport, R. I. 


Our 
SEMINARIES 


or Christ 


BUILDER S10 


ez 


St. Mark’s boys visit Headmaster Robert H. Iglehart, 
A.M. The beautiful 25-acre campus is well-equipped 
with class buildings, gymnasium and dormitories. 
The school enrollment is limited to 235 students. 


LASELL « » « a two-year college for women. Ten miles 
from Boston in suburban Newton. Liberal arts, 


terminal and exploratory courses. Three-year 


nursing program leading to A.S. degree and R.N. 


Laseli Junior College 
Auburndale 66 Mass. 


SANFORD & SUNNY HILLS SCHOOLS 


Coeducational 3-18. Year-round. Accredited col- 
lege preparation. 170-acre campus near Wilming- 
ton. All sports, riding. Music and art. Summer 
school, music camp and junior camp. Friendly, 
homelike atmosphere. 


Ellen Q. Sawin, Pres., Robt. Rittenhouse 
& Nancy Sawin, Dirs., Hockessin 5, Del. 


ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL 


One of the Church Schools in the Diocese of Vir- 
ginia. College preparatory. Girls, grades 7-12. 
Curriculum is well-rounded, emphasis is individual, 
based on principles of Christian democracy. Music, 
Art, Dramatics, Sports, Riding. Suite-plan dorms. 
Estab. 1910. Mrs. Thomas Jefferson Randolph V 
A. B. Bryn Mawr, M.A., University of Virginia 


ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL, CHARLOTTESVILLE 2, VA. 
YOU CAN EDUCATE 
YOUR CHILD AT HOME 


Kindergarten through 9th grade. Mothers can 
give their children a sound, modern education with Cal- 
vert ‘‘School-at-Home’’ courses. Easy-to-follow instruc- 
Guidance by Calvert teachers. Lessons, books, 
supplies provided. Used by nearly 100,000 children. 
Students transfer to other schools successfully. Start 
any time. Catalog. Give child’s age and school grade. 


CALVERT SCHOOL  32,,;.¥;,cuscony, Re. 
ASHLEY HALL 


in historic Charleston 

Girls, grades 8-12. An outstanding college pre- 

paratory school. Fully aceredited. Also general 

course. Excellent departments of music, art and 

dramatics. Mild climate. Year-round outdoor 
sports; riding, pool. Catalog. 

William S. Piper, Jr., Headmaster, 
Box E Charleston, S. C. 
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tions. 


E> Selected SCHO 


MARK’S SCHOOL 


OF TEXAS 


Robert H. Iglehart, A.M. 10600 Preston Rd. 
Headmaster Dallas 30 


A preparatory school for boys. Full classical 
curriculum. C.E.E.B. and S.E.B. standards. 


Rev. D. G. Thomas For Illustrated Bulletin 
Chaplain Write The Registrar 


ST. JOHN'S MILITARY ACADEMY 


In its 70th year another generation of fine Ameri- 
can lads are receiving education and training by 
the ‘St. John’s System.’’ Fully accredited; 
grades 7-12. All sports. Modern fireproof bar- 
racks. Sr. ROTC. Small classes assure individual 
attention. For catalogue write 


Director of Admissions 


ST. 


Box EC Delafield, Wis. 
APPALACHIAN SCHOOL AGES 6-12 


A small school with the cheerful, quiet atmosphere 
of a well-ordered home in the beautiful moun- 
tains of North Carolina. Balanced routine of activi- 
ties; study, play, housekeeping chores, spiritual 
exercises. Under the direction of the Episcopal 
Church. Good food—much of it raised on school 
farm. Ponies, other pets. Year-round care. Resi- 
dent nurse. Average rate, $60 monthly. Catalog. 
Rey. P. W. Lambert, Jr., Box E, Penland, N. C. 


MILLERSBURG MILITARY INSTITUTE 


In the Heart of the Blue Grass. Fully Accredited. 
61st Yr. College Preparatory and Separate Junior 
School. Thorough work — small classes. New 
gym. All athletics. Rates very moderate. Post- 
Graduate Course. For catalog and ‘‘Activities 
Record”’, address: 


Col. L. C. Blankinship, Supt., 
Millersburg, Ky. 


CHRISTCHURCH SCHOOL 


Christchurch, Virginia 
One of the Church Schools in the 
Diocese of Virginia. 


A Virginia school for boys on salt water. 
College Preparation. 
Moderate Cost. 

Branch Spalding M.A., Headmaster 


OLS & COLLEGES 2% 


St. Mark’s School of Texas 


Now in Twenty-First Year 


St. Mark’s School of Texas, founded in Dallas in 1933, 
is a church-oriented preparatory school for normal 
boys wishing to enter and succeed in the principal col- 
leges or universities. 


Develop Spirit, Mind, Body 


A classical curriculum of studies, and instruction in Re- 
ligion are required of every St. Mark’s boy. Students 
enjoy a full sports program. Each of the boys is given 
both the instrumental and choral music instruction 
proper for his age level. 


Faculty of Twenty-Six 


St. Mark’s offers instruction for boys from Grades I 
through XII. Boarding students are accepted in Grades 
V through XII. The faculty of twenty-six members is 
stable and carefully selected, representing over thirty- 
two higher institutions. The Rev. D. G. Thomas, Chap- 
lain, and his assistant, are both full-time staff members. 
C.E.E.B. and S.E.B. examinations are integral in the 
academic program. For an illustrated bulletin, address 
C. Carlton Reed, Registrar, St. Mark’s School of Texas, 
10600 Preston Road, Dallas 30. 


ST. MARY'S SCHOOL 


Sewanee, Tem 


Exclusively for high school gir! 
Honor system stressed. Accredite 
Please address: 


The Sister Superior, C.S.M. 


SAINT MARY'S HALL 


Resident and day school for girls. Grades 1-1 
Accredited college preparatory and _gene® 
courses. Religious education, music, art, d= 
matics, outdoor sports. Episcopal. Est. 1879. 


San Antonio, Tex 


Beatrice McDermott, 117 E. French F 


HOWE MILITARY SCHOOL 


Epis. Est. 1884 Grades 4 


College Prep. Each student has individual at 
demic goal. Speech program. Sports for all. N: 
indoor swimming pool. Modern fireproof dorn 
tories under construction. Enrollment: H. S. 2: 
Lower 90. 


For catalog write Col. B. B. Bouton 
Adm. Building Howe, Ind. 


GROTON SCHOOL 


Groton, Mass. 
Near Groton, 


For Bo 


38 miles northwest of Bosto 
Religious, intellectual, cultural and physical e 
ucation. Close association between boys a 
faculty. For details write to 


The Rey. John Crocker, Headmasté 
HANNAH MORE ACADEMY 


The Diocesan girls’ school for Maryland. Grades 
7-12. Boarding and Day. Accredited. College 
Preparatory and general courses. Small groups. 
Homelike atmosphere. Modern methods, aims 
equipment. Music, art, speech. Riding anc 
other sports. Cultural advantages of Baltimore 
and Washington. Victor E. Cain, Headmaster, 
Mrs. M. C. Winfield, Dir., Reisterstown, Md. 
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SHE “Builders for Christ” cam- 
i paign ordered by General Conven- 
1, our Church’s highest legislative 
‘y, is giving every Episcopalian 
opportunity to help build security 
’ our own generation and for the 
perations to come. We can never 
ject a stagnant Christianity to 
jhstand or overcome a militant 
Serialism. We must throw into the 
“t every resource we can command. 
he overseas areas to which 
225,000 of the contributions of 
nilders for Christ’? will be fun- 
2d are those sections where these 
Ources are most desperately 
ded. Not only are they needed to 
id the present line against the ma- 
jalistic forces pressing on strategic 
sitions, but to give life, vigor, and 
idriving power to forces of our 
1, the forces of justice and mercy 
love, with which Christ has 
‘ght us to seek the brotherhood of 
men. 

\ total of $625,000 is designated 
Japan. To describe the importance 
ached to this frontier of our faith 
re are no better words than those 
yoted by the Overseas Department 
‘the National Council, in setting 
yn policy for this field. 


oe 


ipost in Far East 

‘Japan is left,’ reads this state- 
t, ‘as one of the few bastions of 
Christian faith and of democratic 
titutions in the Far East. Because 
her geographical position, because 
her history and traditions, and 
‘ause of the character of her people, 
yan stands as an outpost of the 
urch in the Far East. If the Church 
Japan is made strong, there is 
9e for the Christian cause in Asia. 
‘To evangelize Japan is the one 
at task of the Nippon Seikokwat. 
yatever contributes to that end 
suld be kept and used. Whatever 
nds in the way should be discarded. 
thing else matters. The only thing 
t matters is that Japan shall be- 
ne a Christian nation. The future 
the whole Church in the Far East 
y depend largely upon the future 
the Church in Japan.” 

[These are words we dare not 
ore, if we desire assurance of 
lorrow’s security for Western 
ture. 

3ut how is Japan to be evan- 
ized? The Church there has been 
centrated heavily in the cities. 
arch buildings in these cities were 
troyed in the war. When the last 
irch-wide capital funds campaign 
he Reconstruction and Advance 
nd—raised nearly $8,000,000 in 
6, nothing went to Japan. The 
sical equipment needed to make 


Builders for Christ Il 
Frontier of Our Faith 


the Japanese Church a real spearhead 
against the threat of Communism and 
other materialistic philosophy has 
never been rebuilt. 


Seven Churches, Cathedral 


The existing church facilities and 
clergy in Japan are so confined in 
scope and number that they function 
principally merely to fill the needs of 
present congregations. There is al- 
most no place to which the additional 
countless Japanese, who are seeking 
a religion to replace their discarded 
State Shinto, can be attracted to hear 
the truth of the Gospel. 

Matched by funds given at great 
sacrifice by Japanese churchpeople, 
“Builders for Christ” will permit con- 
struction of seven large churches in 
seven dioceses, and a cathedral and 
diocesan center on Kyushu. 

The most effective instruments of 
evangelism in Japan, however, have 
always been the Christian schools. 
Open not only to Christians, they 
have made an important contribution 
to the Church, providing Christian 
foundations for the children’s own 


lives and bringing about the con- 
version of many parents. 

But the schools, too, were hard hit 
by the war. What facilities are now 
available are doing heroic work, but 
they are in no wise adequate for the 
tremendous accomplishment needed 
to dent even the outer surface of the 
more than 99 per cent of the popula- 
tion, which has not heard and heeded 
the Word of Christ. 

“Builders for Christ” will aid in the 
expansion of seven of the Church’s 
leading educational institutions in 
Japan. It will also help build a di- 
ocesan center for youth work and 


rural missions in North Kwanto. This 
expansion will be a springboard for 
the Church’s work of evangelization. 

In the past, Japan has generally 
considered only the material side of 
Western civilization. She has disre- 
garded the foundation of Western 
culture—Christianity. If she is not to 
make the same mistakes again which 
led to the disastrous step at Pearl 
Harbor, the Japanese people must 
come to see through the Church that 
the strength of any democratic way 
of life depends on an underlying faith 
in God. 

Another great opportunity for the 
Church is present in the Philippines, 
where $100,000 will allow completion 
of the vital new diocesan center in 
Manila, the center from which all 
work in this strategic area of the 
Orient will radiate. An unprecedented 
opportunity lies here, not solely for 
evangelism but for Church unity, for 
the Episcopal Church and the Philip- 
pine Independent Church are advanc- 
ing side by side in intercommunion. 
The possibility is not altogether re- 
mote that one day these two great 


Churches may cast their lot together 
in a common headquarters. 

Puerto Rico is a third strategic 
point into which “Builders for 
Christ” funds must go. 

The buildings into which “Builders 
for Christ” funds are being put in 
the Church overseas are only a small 
portion of the resources needed to 
make the world secure for perpetua- 
tion and spread of Christ’s saving 
light. But they are a start and a 
promise—a promise that tomorrow 
can be better than today. We are 
building tomorrow’s world. 

BY ALFRED W. BURLINGAME 
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SOUTH 


STUART HALL 


VIRGINIA'S OLDEST PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Episcopal school in the Shenandoah Valley. Grades 9-12. 
Fully accredited. Notable college entrance record. Also 
general course with strong music and art. Modern 
equipment. Gymnasium, indoor swimming pool. Wooded 
campus, charming surroundings. Catalog. 


Mrs. William T. Hodges, Headmistress 
Box E Staunton, Virginia 


SeSSeSSSSSSSSSSSSMSSsSsmsmmmmmmshsfsfsfshshsesesesesese 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
A Junior College preceded by two years prepara- 
tory work. 


Members of the Southern Association for over 
twenty years. 


All courses in Art, Expression and Music In- 
cluded in one general fee. 


Richard G. Stone, President 


- ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
1867 — 1954 
Accredited Four-Year College. Co-educa- 
tional. Music, Pre-Medical, Health and 


Physical Education, Teacher Training, 
Business, Pre-Social Work, Nursing Edu- 


cation in co-operation with St. Agnes Hos- 


pital. 
HAROLD L. TRIGG, President 


We PATTERSON S 


© 


me HAPPY VALLEY 2882272 

Episcopal School for Boys in Blue Ridge 

Mountains of Western North Carolina, Ac- 

credited. Grades 6-12. Small classes. Gym- 

nasium, sports. 45th year. 1300-acre estate. 
All-inclusive rate, $750. 

For “Happy Valley” folder, write: 

George F. Wiese, Supt. 

COLLEGE Box E, Legerwood, N. C. 
PREPARATORY 

CHARACTER BUILDING 


SS EE ee ee eee 


HEALTH 
EDUCATION 


——<—<$<—<@._ 


Voorhess School and Junior College 


DENMARK, S. C. 


Co-educational Departments: Junior Col- 
lege, High School and Trades. Fully Ac- 
credited A Grade by the Southern Asso- 
ciation. Under direction of American 
Church Institute for Negroes. Beautiful 
location. Reasonable Terms. For informa- 
tion, write to THE REGISTRAR. 


SOUTH CENTRAL 


MARGARET HALL 


Under Sisters of St. Helena 
(Episcopal) 

Small country boarding and day school for girls, 
from primary through high school. Accredited col- 
lege preparatory. Modern building recently thor- 
oughly renovated includes gymnasium and swim- 
ming pool. Campus of six acres with ample play- 
ground space, hockey field and tennis court. 
Riding. 

FOR CATALOGUE AND “AVE CRUX,” ADDRESS: 

Sister Rachel, Prin., O.S.H., Box E, Versailles, Ky. 
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man—is to be displayed, this circle 
must be broken somewhere. Here is 
one of the meanings of the Cross: 
that God in Christ is willing to take 
into Himself all the assaults, hurts, 
and realities of evil, without Himself 
continuing the cycle. He does not re- 
taliate, He does not hate, He does not 
harm. This is the significance of one 
of His words from the Cross: “Fa- 
ther, forgive them...” The power 
of this word is the fact that it was 
spoken under circumstances where 
the maximum innocence was suffer- 
ing the maximum evil. 

SKEPTIC. But even he didn’t come 
out so well. 

BELIEVER. Come out well! The Cross 
is not the end of the story. Christ 
rose again and lives to reign over 
heaven and earth. And this is the 
model of our human response. Evil is 
real; the Cross is no myth. But the 
glory of evil borne and transformed 
is also real; the Resurrection is the 
key motif of our religion. 

SKEPTIC. Admittedly, the example 
of Jesus is a striking instance in his- 
tory where evil was overcome by some 
of the good effects which followed. 
But you would scarcely claim that the 
evils of life always have such a happy 
ending. After all, the incidents of 
Jesus’ life happened a long time ago. 

BELIEVER. Yes; but it is an histori- 
cal fact—and that is sufficient to es- 
tablish the possibility that man, with 
God, can redeem evil and gain the 
victory. Granted that many men suc- 
cumb to evil, even wallow in it, the 
important thing to hold before any 
generation—especially our own, pe- 
culiarly tempted as it is by defeatism 
and cynicism—is the possibility that 
a man can triumph over evil or over 
the worst combination of evils. It has 
been pointed out that in a question 
of possibility, negative experience 
counts for nothing against the evi- 
dence of one positive success. Dr. 
Fosdick has reminded us that 
Thomas A. Edison refused to be dis- 
couraged by repeated failures in his 
attempts to develop the practical use 
for electricity, because early in his 
experiments he had one momentary 
success. 

SKEPTIC. I can accept that, because 
you are dealing with Christ on the 
human level; and a remarkable hero 
he was! 

BELIEVER. On the human level He is 


a hero and more than that. But the 


Church, as I have reminded you, sees 
in Him more than that. His heroism 
is not simply like Socrates bravely 
downing the hemlock. His Cross and 
Resurrection are, by virtue of his 
divinity, part of the eternal relation- 
ship of man to God, and thus the 
power which sustained Him and ef- 
fected His triumph is available to us, 
insofar as we have responded to Him 
by entering into that Cross and thus 
are eligible for the gift of resurrec- 
tion. 

This is what happened over and 
over in the lives of those who put 
their trust in the Cross and Resurrec- 
tion of Christ. It can happen to you. 
I don’t know what your personal tra- 
vail may be. But whatever it is, God 
can take you through—and beyond— 
it, if you will trust Him. Then you 
will know that Christianity has the 
answer to evil. 

Our Skeptic starts out more “faith- 
ful” than he imagines. He would not 
be so worried about the evil in the 
world if he did not make the assump- 
tion that the world ought to be good. 
And this is no illusion: so much of 
it 7s good. He has a problem as pro- 
found as the one with which he chal- 
lenges the believer, namely, the prob- 
lem of good: Why is there so much 
order and reliability in the universe, 
so much that brings joy and satisfac- 
tion to personal life, so much that 
gives stability to our common life? 
But because he cannot, at this mo- 
ment in the progress of thought, fit 
all the pieces into the jigsaw puzzle, 
he throws up his hands and says 
there is no basic source of meaning; 
hence no meaning. This is the chal- 
lenge of nihilism. 

Christianity does not deny the real- 
ity of the evil that offends him. It 
reminds the Skeptic of the good that 
has caused him to find evil surpris- 
ing; it shows to him the inevitability 
of much he calls evil, if we are to 
have individual freedom, social in- 
volvement and predictable cause-and- 
effect in the world; it keeps open 
proper areas of mystery; and finally 
points beyond all this to the salvag- 
ing and renewing and recreating pos- 
sibilities of God’s grace and faithful 
response which even now defeat evil 
in men’s personal lives, and which in 
God’s own good time will ultimately 
defeat all the evil there is. END 


ISEAND OF TEARS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) 

29-day limit because they may be dis- 
satisfied with the ship they arrive on. 
Miss Palmer and the other workers 
try to get parole for them so they can 
find another ship job and leave the 
country that way. 

The social workers also take cloth- 
ing to the cleaning plant on another 
side of the island or supply the aliens 
with needed garments from the Wel- 
fare Section’s common clothing room. 
Aliens are sometimes held so long on 


the island their clothing gives out. 

Miss Palmer keeps abreast of the 
need by visiting the various detention | 
sections, including the tough de- 
portation section, where she sees that 
even the criminal deportees are not 
neglected. Her errands may embrace) 
cashing a check (she makes sure it’s 
authentic), buying personal effects, 
or mailing letters. | 

A further function of the several 
workers is to supply a well-stocked 
library for detainees, which is tended 
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yy a Salvation Army worker. Many 
religious books and periodicals are 
smade available. 

| The agencies also arrange for re- 
vigious services on the island. A 
yProtestant service is held every Sun- 
flay, with Episcopalians having 
icharge two months of the year. In the 
fow-ceilinged, auditorium-like chapel 
/ipstairs, there is provision for special 
(Episcopal services, too, in the form 
of a portable altar given by St. 
‘Barnabas’ House, one of the City 
‘Mission Society’s concerns in Man- 
nattan. 

| The City Mission Society provides 
(Episcopal chaplains for Ellis Island, 
‘men who are not only on call when 


progress to the community in which 
they settle. 

(Government Cooperates 

| When immigrants flowed into the 
country before Ellis Island became 
jan immigration station (1891), Miss 
‘Palmer points out, and in the early 
days of the island, it was the chap- 
Jains and ministers of various 
churches who met them and protected 
them from any abuses. 

As life became more complicated 

and adjustment more difficult, social 
“service workers were sent out to the 
‘island, because they knew conditions 
‘and resources in the nearby city. 
The government has cooperated in 
‘improving the lot of the detained im- 
‘migrant, Miss Palmer concedes. Liv- 
ing quarters for individuals or fam- 
ilies in the passenger section are 
spacious and clean; small commis- 
'saries are maintained where personal 
‘articles may be bought; laundry, 
cooking and recreational facilities are 
amply provided; an ultra-modern kin- 
dergarten is maintained and staffed 
for younger children. 

Even the cheerless “cabins” (small 
rooms) in the parole section and the 
large seamen’s dormitory, containing 
only the barest essentials, are some- 
‘what compensated for by availability 
of recreation and by a main dining 
hall cheerily decorated with murals 
painted by a talented detainee. 

Recently Miss Palmer succeeded in 
winning admission to the country for 
a blind English couple who had come 
to live with relatives in Oregon, but 
who had been refused entry as pos- 
sible public charges. When she 
pointed out to the appeal board that 
the husband had a good job awaiting 
him, that he had supported his family 
adequately in Britain, and that his 
relatives had posted a sufficient bond, 
the original decision was reversed. 

She has such cases as this in mind 
when she says: “This is a satisfying 
job in that you see the results of your 
efforts.” 

There are some cases (notably war- 
rant cases) that people might deem 
(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 
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TO SAVE YOUR FUNDS 
for OTHER NEEDS! 


THE CHURCH LIFE INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Operated only for clergy, lay officials and workers 
of the Church, voluntary or paid, and members of 
their immediate families. Low premium cost’ life 
insurance to ease financial burden on surviving de- 
pendents, to build up funds to meet education costs, 
to build retirement income, to protect property in- 
vestments. Deferred and immediate annuities. Group 
retirement plans. Program and advice service. 


vnc cwuncs FIRE INSURANCE <orroraron 


Low cost fire, windstorm, extended coverage, addi- 
tional extended coverage, vandalism, fine arts, glass, 
burglary, robbery, theft and larceny insurance on 
property owned by or closely affiliated with the 


Church. On residences and personal property of 
clergy, fire, windstorm, extended coverage, addi- 
tional extended coverage, vandalism and floater 
policies. 


THE CHURCH HYMNAL CORPORATION 


Publisher of all church editions of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer and the Hymnal, and other books in- 
cluding the popular Prayer Book Studies series. The 
books are of fine quality, prices are kept low to save 
the parishes money, and the profit margin goes into 
clergy pensions. 


Affiliated with 


The Church Pension Fund 


20 Exchange Place e New York 5, N. Y. 


THE EDUCATED WOMAN 


The influence of the educated American woman is one of the 


strongest forces for good in our national life today. 


It is Christian liberal education, not narrow specialized training, 
that has developed her abilities and insights. As homemaker-citizen 
and as careerist-citizen, she justifies magnificently the faith of those 
who a century ago were fighting for her right to learn what she wished 
to learn. 


AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE Decatur, Ga. 


Stained Glass CC] indows 


EXPERT CRAFTSMANSHIP 
FINEST MATERIALS 


A WINDOW FOR EVERY BUDGET 
PROMPT DELIVERIES 


~R. GEISSLER, INC. 


23-08 38th AVE., LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 


PRODUCTIVE advertising consists of truth, repetition 


and a medium of high reader-interest ... TRY ECnews! 
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FREE 48-page book tells how— 
shows 200 original ideas for 
reasonably priced, solid bronze 

nameplates, awards, testimonials, 
honor rolls, memorials, markers. 


Write for FREE Brochure A 


For trophy, medal, cup ideas ask for 
Brochure B. i 


( 


THE J aT. t857 
LAMB STUDIOS 


TENAFLY N:-J: 


QUICKLY FOLD 
OR UNFOLD 
FOR 
CHANGING 
ROOM USES 


TOPS OF 
MASONITE 
PRESDWOOD + FIR 
& BIRCH PLYWOOD « 
LINOLEUM + PLASTICS 


M 

SE ) STRONG, RIGID 
MI M TUBULAR 
STORAGE STEEL LEGS 


Send for folder with complete specitications. 
MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
2748 S. 34th St., Milwaukee 46 ,-Wis., Dept. ] 


SSS eeesasetee sees oes Sew ee— ttt ascome 
one let teat ot tt tent ttt to 
HH i Ti Ne TTT 
Sesuadpacatemimecsesmens BBunmssesss: 


also pure linen by the yard Bal 


= SURPLICES - TRANSFER PATTERNS i 


2229 Maple Dr., Midwest City, Okla. 


STERLING SILVER 
CRUETS+CHALICES 
HOST BOXES 


R. GEISSLER, INC. 
23-06 38th AVE., LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 
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______How the Island 
Got Its Name 


Ellis Island, now renamed for 
its 18th Century owner, a Man- 
battan merchant—Samuel Ellis— 
has had some colorful names in the 
past. Among them were Oyster 
Island, Bucking Island and Gibbet 
Island, the last appellation re- 
ferring to the fact that Pirate 
Anderson was hanged there in 
1765. 


undeserving of the social workers’ 
efforts. But whether it’s doing an 
errand for a criminal deportee or 
making it possible for a future good 
citizen to walk from the vast “Old 


Red Floor Room” (where detained 
passengers spend their time beneath 
two great hanging American flags), 
through a little door and down the 
long flight of stairs which have borne 
the hopeful footsteps of the hundreds 
of thousands of immigrants who have 
strengthened the backbone of Amer- 
ica, Miss Palmer and her fellow 
workers know they are ministering 
to human need—and that “even the 
least of these’ might come to feel 
God’s love through their acts of 
mercy. END 


RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33) 

or are specialized items like cartoon 
books and books of crossword puzzles. 
However, even in the newsstand and 
bookstore trade, there are many re- 
ligious books to be found. 

Books of a definitely Churchly 
nature naturally do not sell as rapidly 
as those of a general religious nature. 
Nevertheless, it is notable that some 
of these obtain over a period of years 
a total sale that is comparable to 
those of the more highly publicized 
best sellers. 

For instance, there has just been 
published a new and completely re- 
vised edition of The Episcopal 
Church, by George Parkin Atwater 
(Morehouse-Gorham), which was 
originally published in 1917. Of the 
original edition, 190,000 copies were 
sold. The current edition will bring 
the total sales to 201,500. 

Other Morehouse-Gorham peren- 
nial best sellers, some of which go so 
far back that the original production 
and sales figures have been lost, in- 
clude the following: 

Ways and Teachings of the Church, 
by Lefferd M. A. Haughwout, orig- 
inally published in 1908, has sold 
about 164,000 copies and is _ still 
selling. 

The Prayer Book Reason Why, by 
the Rev. Nelson R. Boss, originally 
published in 1938 and now in its fifth 
edition, approximately 87,300. 

Faith and Practice, by Frank E. 
Wilson, published in 1939 and still a 
strong seller, approximately 23,000. 


(The popular “Outlines,” which are 
largely incorporated in this book, con- 
tinue to be sold at the rate of about 
25,000 a year.) 

The Divine Commission, by Frank 
E. Wilson, originally published by 
The National Council and_ subse- 
quently by Morehouse-Gorham Co., 
about 21,000. 

Seabury Press also reports “best 
seller” figures for its title in The 
Church’s Teaching Series, as follows: 

The Holy Scriptures, by Robert C. 
Dentan, published in December, 1949 
—100,000. 

Chapters in Church History, by 
Powel M. Dawley, published in May, 
1950—75,000. 

The Faith of the Church, by James 
S. Pike and W. Norman Pittenger, 
published in September, 1951— 
62,000. 

The Worship of the Church, by 
Massey H. Shepherd, Jr., published in 
September, 1952—50,000. 

So the answer to that question, 
“Who reads religious books?” seems 
to be, ‘Millions of Americans’—and 
the Episcopal Church does not have 
to take a back seat in this respect. END 


NOT A PERFECT FAMILY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29) 

Iam sure that even “ideal families” 
have their tensions and difficulties. 
Unless they are ruled by a great dic- 
tator (in which case the troubles stay 
underground and explode in unfor- 
tunate ways) they try to work them 
out together, but not when you are 
visiting ! 

One boy told me he was very much 
helped by something which happened 
to him aboard ship, when he was 
making a slow, uncomfortable voyage 
on a little cargo boat. One night a 
big vessel passed them, close enough 
to show its speed and its blazing 
lights. It looked like a glamorous 
movie steamer. He gushed about it, 
and an old friend said to him with 
a twinkle in his eye: “And how do 
you know, at this distance, that the 
crew is not about to mutiny?” 


Dear Mrs. Chaplin: 

I enjoy reading your column very 
much. As you seem to be able to 
answer many questions on books, I 
thought you could help me out. 

We have a family worship service 
every night at home and have gone 
through a large children’s story Bible 
book. Now we would like to read a 
book on the Saints. . . . Apparently 
some publishers think there were no 
saints between the end of the New 
Testament and the Reformation. ... 
I want a large book with lots of pic- 
tures that contains the lives of well-. 
known saints, written at about a' 
twelve-year-old level.” 


MGS Aen Sasi (Virginia) 

Dear Mrs. M.: 
Perhaps some helpful readers can| 
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“suggest a book exactly like the one 
iy describe. Even though it does not 
semeet all the requirements I would 
vstart with Ten Saints, by Eleanor 
arjeon, published by Oxford, $4.00. 
(Books are expensive today, espe- 
feially good ones, and I comfort myself 
with the knowledge that by not spend- 
jing once on the movies, we can 
usually manage the book.) 

} I wish you would also get yourself 
a copy of both the story book and 
ithe Teacher’s Guide called Climbers 
‘of the Steep Ascent, Cloister Series, 
obtainable from Seabury Press. They 


= 


are $1.00 and 80¢ respectively. They 
are not twelve-year-old level, but they 
are so exciting and interesting that 
I think you would enjoy telling them 
to your children. 

Most books on the Saints omit to 
reveal what a Saint really is. There 
is debate on the subject anyway! I 
could give you names of plenty of 
sentimental collections of saint sto- 
ries which would nauseate the mod- 
ern child. Perhaps your question will 
bring fruitful answers—Clergy, Par- 
ents and Teachers—please, what do 
you suggest? END 


THE FAITH AT OAK RIDGE 


4 (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 

_ The parish has been fortunate in 
the presentation of two _ projects 
‘which regularly place its name before 
sthe entire community. One of these 
is the annual bazaar held by the 
> Woman’s Auxiliary in early Decem- 
ber since 1947. The 1953 bazaar, held 
Dec. 5, netted the Auxiliary $2470. 
“The Men’s Club presents the famed 
“Barter Players from Abingdon, Va., 
‘twice each year in outstanding dra- 
“matic productions. Using the com- 
modious Oak Ridge High School 
Auditorium, the Club has been able 
to make tidy profits, although rarely 
does it equal the $1300 netted from 
sithe showing of “The Merchant of 
5 Venice,” in 1952. In addition to pro- 
§ viding much-needed financial support, 
‘ithe two projects serve as a strong 
‘icohesive force drawing the parish 
© closer together. 

' The two special projects are in- 
' strumental in enabling the parish to 
5) meet its minimum obligations to the 
Church as a whole and in addition 
4% have enabled it to go slightly beyond 
i this point. The Diocesan apportion- 
#7 ments for support of the Church’s 
ji) missionary activities have always 
5 been met, and St. Stephen’s makes a 


| (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 32) 
Witness to the Truth 

| by Edith Hamilton 

u Published by W. W. Norton & Co. 

i Selected by: Bishop Gribbin, Retired, 
eh Diocese of Western North Carolina 


| Worship of the Church 
i by Nassey Shepherd, Jr 
Published by Seabury Press 
Selected by: Bishop Kinsolving, Missionary 
District of Arizona; Bishop Noland, 
Diocese of Louisiana 


) Your Other Vocation 
by Elton Trueblood 


Published by Harper & Bros. 
Selected by: Bishop Munsey, 
Diocese of Alabama 


) At All Times and In All Places 
| by Massey Shepherd, Jr. 
Published by Seabury Press 
Selected by: Bishop Ludon, Diocese of Newark 
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modest contribution to several other 
activities. These include annual gifts 
of $300 to the University of the 
South; $200 to Christ Church, Satte, 
Japan; $150 to St. Francis’ Mission, 
Norris; and $100 to Tyson House, the 
Episcopal Student Center at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. The parish also 
maintains a $300 scholarship at St. 
Luke’s Seminary of the University of 
the South. 

St. Stephen’s owes its present 
financial independence to the mission- 
ary zeal of the Diocese of Tennessee. 
The diocese made an outright grant 
of $20,000 to the parish for building 
purposes and guaranteed a loan for 
$60,000 which is being paid off by the 
parish on a 15-year schedule. 

Although St. Stephen’s is a lively 
parish, it is not without its problems. 
It has its share of nominal church 
members as does every parish, and 
there are many indifferent towns- 
people. 

But the “climate” of Oak Ridge 
has been a most favorable one on the 
whole. Certainly prayer is no less 
necessary in Oak Ridge than else- 
where, and judging from the work 
going on at St. Stephen’s many of its 
members have learned to pray. END 


THE BISHOPS SELECT A BOOK 


The Christian Society 
by Stephen Neill 
Published by Nisbet & Co. 
Selected by: Bishop H. W. Hobson, 
Diocese of Southern Ohio 


The Church of England Today 
by Cyrill Garbett 


Published by Hodder & Stoughton 
Selected by: Bishop K. M. Block, 
Diocese of California 


Confessions 
by St. Augustine 
Publisher unknown 
Selected by: Bishop R. S. Hubbard, 


Diocese of Spokane 


Dr. Hudson’s Secret Journal 
by Lloyd C. Douglas 
Publisher unknown 
Selected by: Bishop Noel Porter, 
Diocese of Sacramento 


*Pulpit and Choir: 
Headquarters for 
\) RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


. Church Furniture - Stoles 
a Embroideries - Vestments 
Hangings »- Communion 
Sets . Altar Brass Goods 


+ CATALOG ON REQUEST 4 
Llational see ee, 


821-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


SELL SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS... 


ne MONEY ror your TrEAsuRY 


Easy to sell! Splendid profits! Over 200,000 
sold in 1952 by Sunday School members, 
Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s Groups! 


Earn money for SANGAMON 
Wake falende for MILLS 


your organization 
COHOES, NEW YORK 


Uh 


MAKE MONEY WITH 


eB 
SP RUBBER SCRUBBER 


THE SELF CLEANING SCOURING PAD 


Cleans and polishes quickly and easily 
«». leaves hands soft and s-m-o-o-t-h! 
Repeot sales guaranteed with Rubber 
Scrubber, Try it—you'll love it! 


RUBBER SCRUBBER Corp. 
WATERTOWN, N.Y. 


particulars 


Complete stock of 
SEABURY PRESS 
editions of Prayer 
Books—Hymnals 
Single or 
Combinations 
WRITE FOR 
descriptive price list 


ie 
SA 
317 N. Charles St. 
Baltimore, Md. 


“USE YOUR BLUE BOX” 


These cards have brought amazing results for many 
United Thank Offering Custodians and Treasurers. 


Cost $1.25 per 100 plus postage. 


Send for Sample 


For Sale Exclusively by 


MRS. G. E. SHIPLER 
353 Main Street, Chatham, N. J. 


. JAMES LESSONS 

Content: Nine Courses. Based 

on the Prayer Book 

Workbook, 33 les- 

sons, handwork. 

Objective: To teach understand- 
ing and practice of 
the Episcopal faith 


Method: 


CURRENT PRICES: 
Pupils work books 
Teachers manuals I to Ill_...ea. 
Teachers manuals IV to IX..ea. 
(Postpaid U.S.A.) 
Payment with orders 


No samples 
ST. JAMES LESSONS, INC. 
865 Madison Ave., Dept. 4 

New York 21, N. Y. 


ALTAR HANGINGS 


for Sacred Service 
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QUALITY combined with BEAUTY 
Church symbolism on your altar hang- 
ings takes on new meaning and beauty in 
enriching embroideries by Cuthbertson. 
Precision workmanship, authentic de- 
signs, choice brocades, faithful color com- 
binations distinguish each parament./ 
Please supply sizcs with your inquiry. 


PULPIT ANTEPENDIA e¢ FRONTALS 
SUPERFRONTALS e¢ DOSSALS 
STOLES « BIBLE MARKERS 


Write for our latest catalog. 
Cloth swatches on request. 


. THEODORE LUTHER TSONI ING. 


2013 SANSOM ST. © PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA 
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MADE BY 


gfronz Mayer 
WACAG & COMPANY of 
a FREE 
i Ravarta 
wi AMERICAN IMPORTER 
“1 Russell Church Studios. 


BOX 5237 WINSTON-SALEM. NC’ 


GENUINE CHIMES 


BELLS &  CARILLONS : 

as installed in 

The Bok Tower ¢ St. Thomas Church, N. Y. 

Harkness Tower Yale ¢ Harvard U. 

St. Paul’s, London and Elsewhere by 
TAYLOR of ENGLAND 

GEORGE L. PAYNE 
PATERSON 16; N. J. 


American Representative 


15 PRINGE ST. 


nn CATHEDRAL STUDIO 


Head of Washington Cathedral Altar Guild 
Silk damasks, linens & materials by the yd. 
Surplices, albs, Altar linens, stoles, burses 
& veils. My new book, Church Embroidery 
& Vestments 2nd ed. Complete instruc- 
tions, 128 pp., 95 illus., vestment patterns 
drawn to scale, price $7.50. Handbook for 
Altar Guilds 4th Ed., 15,000 sold to date 
55c¢. Miss Mackrille, 1] W. Kirke St., Chevy 
Chase 15, Md. Tel. OL2-2752. 


hurch Furniture 


SUNDAY SCHOOL CHAIRS 
Manufactured in our own 
Lawrenceville, 


factory ot 
Vo. Buy Direct from Fac- 


tory. Free Catalog. 


FLOWERS 


CONFRATERNITY OF——, 


THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 


A Devotional Society of clergy and laity 
throughout the Anglican Communion to 
work and pray for Greater Honor to Our 
Lord present in the Blessed Sacrament of 
His Body and Blood. founded 1862 
for further information address 
The Rev. William R. Wetherell, Sec.-Gen. 
530 Fullerton Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill. 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 
327 W. Main, Richmond, Va. 
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Ordinations 


HAYNSWORTH, WILLIAM McC., to priest- 
hood, Dec. 20, at Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
N.Y., by the Rt. Rev. Horace W. B. Donegan, 
Bishop of New York. 


MARKS, PETER A., to priesthood, Dec. 20, at 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, NY., by the 
Rt. Rev. Horace W. B. Donegan, Bishop of New 
York. 


NORGREN, WILLIAM A., JR., to priesthood, 
Dec. 20, at Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
N.Y., by the Rt. Rev. Horald W. B. Donegan, 
Bishop of New York. 


WISSEMANN, ANDREW FREDERICK, to 
priesthood, Dec. 19, at Christ Church, Greenwich, 
Conn., by the Rt. Rev. Lewis Bliss Whittemore, 
retired Bishop of Western Michigan, acting for 
the Bishop of New York. 


LASHER, RALPH C., to priesthood, Dec. 12, 
at Trinity Cathedral, Trenton, by the Rt. Rev. 
Wallace J. Gardner, Bishop of New Jersey. 


TRASK, RICHARD E., to priesthood, Dec. 12, 
at Trinity Cathedral, Trenton, by the Rt. Rev. 
Wallace J. Gardner, Bishop of New Jersey. 


HARPER, JOHN C., to priesthood, Dec. 12, at 
St. John’s Church, Winthrop, Mass., by the Rt. 
Rey. Norman B. Nash, Bishop of Massachusetts. 


HOWARD, DONALD AKER, to priesthood, 
Dec. 20, at St. Paul’s Church, Pawtucket, R.I., by 
the Rt. Rev. Granville G. Bennett, Bishop of 
Rhode Island. 


WALLER, JAMES AUGUSTUS, to “perpetual 
diaconate’’, at Christ Church, Blacksburg, by the 
Rt. Rev. Henry D. Phillips, Bishop of South- 
western Virginia. 


GREENWAY, GEORGE G., JR., to diaconate, 
Dec. 21, at Grace Church, Rice Lake, Wis., by the 
Rt. Rev. William Wallace Horstick, Bishop of 
Eau Claire. 


NORDECK, JOHN PHILIP, to diaconate, Dec. 
20, at Cathedral of St. John the Divine, N.Y., by 
the Rt. Rev. Horace W. B. Donegan, Bishop of 
New York. 


Transition 


WILLIAMS, PEYTON RANDOLPH, rector, 
Christ Church, Nashville, Tenn., to Christ and St. 
Luke’s Church, Norfolk, Va., as rector. 


HOWLETT, G. EDWARD, assistant, St. Ste- 
phen’s Church, Terre Haute, Ind., to Christ 
Church, Las Vegas, Nev. 


WHITTEMORE, JAMES R., of Grosse Pointe 
Farms, Mich., to St. James’ Church, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich. 


HADDON, E. ROY, rector, St. John’s Church, 
Chapleau, Ontario, to St. Thomas Church, Fort 
William, both in the Diocese of Algoma, Canada. 


SALMON, E. FRANK, rector emeritus, Holy 
Trinity Church, Philadelphia, Pa., to St. James’ 
Church, Newport, Del., until a temporary rector 
is called. 


HAMMOND, JOHN KEITH, rector, Christ 
Church, Sausalito, Calif., to St. John’s Church, 
San Bernardino, as rector. 


WEILER, FRANKLYN, Y., curate, St. Paul’s 
Church, Paterson, N.J., to St. Andrew’s, Newark, 
as rector. 


WATSON, EDWARD JOHN, to priesthood at 
Holy Trinity Church, Fallon, Nev., by the Rt. 
Rev. William Fisher Lewis, Bishop of the Mis- 
sionary District of Nevada. 


DIBBLE, STEPHEN J., to priesthood at As- 
cension Church, Sierra Madre, Calif., by the Rt. 
Rev. Francis E. I. Bloy, Bishop of Los Angeles. 


HOWELL, WARREN LEWIS, to priesthood 
at St. Paul’s Church, Englewood, N.J., by the 
Rt. Rev. Benjamin M. Washburn, Bishop of 
Newark. 


OLIFIERS, EDMOND WILBUR, JR., to priest- 
hood at the Cathedral of the Incarnation, Garden 
City, L.I., N.Y., by the Rt. Rev. James P. De- 
Wolfe, Bishop of Long Island. 


TALMADGE, JOHN PHILIP, to priesthood at 
+h. Cathedral of the Incarnation, Garden City, 
..1., N.Y., by the Rt. Rev. James P. DeWolfe, 
Bishop of Long Island. 


SCOTT, JOHN MORGAN, to priesthood at the 
Cathedral of the Incarnation, Garden City, L.I., 
N.Y., by the Rt. Rev. James P. DeWolfe, Bishop 
of Long Island. 


NICHOLL, ALEXANDER DALGETTY, JR., 
to priesthood at the Cathedral of the Incarnation, 
Garden City, L. I., N.Y., by the Rt. Rev. James 
P. DeWolfe, Bishop of Long Island. 


OUR GIFT 
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Pr ihis beautiful 
3 - color vestibule 
card, hand printed 
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studios of 
GEORGE L. PAYNE 


15 PRINCE ST. PATERSON 16, N.°J. 


CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISING DOES THE JOB! 
RATE PER WORD 


eth: 3 ti. 5 ti. 26 ti. 
10¢ 9% 8c 7c 


HELP WANTED 


Curate wanted in growing parish suburban Chi- 
cago. Catholic. Correspondence invited. Box 1201 
Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


CURATE. Needed for large Midwestern parish 
of moderate churchmanship. Adequate salary and 
opportunity for full Christian ministry. Reply Box 
1202 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


Y.W.C.A. Camp in New York State seeks addi- 
tional experienced staff wanting continued summer 
connections. Decentralized program for 250 girls— 
ages 9 to 17. Group leaders, general counselors, 
teen-age activities director, waterfront, conservation 
and camp craft counselors. Write Box 1203 Epis- 
copal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


HELP WANTED 
A small church school and junior college for girls 
is interested in receiving applications from teachers 
in several fields. High academic standards with em- 
phasis on cultural education. Small classes, daily 
chapel. Churchmanship moderate and evangelical. 
Art, Latin, voice history, physical education, are 
subjects that may be open this September. In Latin 
and history master’s degrees required. Reasonably 
good cash salary plus all living. 
Rectors in touch with teachers are requested to make 
recommendations. Box 1207 Churchnews, Rich- 
mond 11, Va. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Capable married priest, early fifties, rounded par- 
ish experience, invites parish inquiry. Box 1200 
Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


Experienced secretary desires diocesan or parochial 
work. 14 years experience with Christian and pro- 
motional organizations. Free to travel. Best of ref- 
erences. Box 1204 Episcopal Churchnews, Rich- 
mond 11, Va. 


SEMINARY TRAINED DIRECTOR OF RELI- 
GIOUS EDUCATION with background in Busi- 
ness Administration and Publicity writing desires 
position with emphasis on Adult Education. Reply 
Box 1206, Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, 
Virginia. 


SUMMER COTTAGE 


FOR EPISCOPALIANS. The Episcopal House of 
Chautaugua, New York, Inc., offers to Churchmen 
and their families simple but comfortable rooms at 
this famous summer resort. Clergymen especially 
invited. For rates and reservations write Mrs. Rod- 
ney Brace, 519 Chestnut St., Lebanon, Pa. 
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/ PARIS, FRANCE 
HOLY TRINITY PRO-CATHEDRAL 


23 Ave. George V.—just off Champs Elysees 


Sun: 8:30, 10:45, 12 (Coffee Hour) Open daily. 
Memorial Cloisters, State Flags, 
Cathedral Choir . . . Warm Welcome 
“Most Beautiful English Gothic on the Continent’’ 
Very Rev. Sturgis Lee Riddle, Dean 


—— BONN, GERMAN Y———— 


The American Protestant Church, 

| Stimson Memorial Chapel 

' Sundays—HC, 8:00 A.M., Morning Service, 11:00 
| A.M. 


The Reverend J. L. B. Williams, M.A. 


[105 ANGELES, CAL.—— 


CHURCH OF THE ADVENT 

4976 W. Adams Blvd. (near La Brea) 
Rev. George Lyon Pratt, r 

Rev. Frederick K. Belton, asst. 
Sun 8 HC, 9:15 Family Eu & Ser, 

11 MP & Ser; Wed 7 & 10 HC 


= ——WASHINGTON, D. C.—— 


CHURCH OF THE ASCENSION & ST. AGNES 
1215 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 

Rev. James Murchison Duncan, r 

Sun HC 7:30, 9:30, 11; Daily HC 7 

Sat C 4 to 5, 7:30 to 8:30 

When in Washington visit this historic Anglo- 
Catholic Parish. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


THE CHURCH OF ST. MICHAEL AND 
ALL ANGELS 
20th and St. Paul Sts. Rev. D. F. Fenn, D.D., r 
Rev. P. E. Leatherbury, c Rev. H. P. Starr, ¢ 
Sun Services 7:30, 9:30 and 11, also daily 
An outstanding choir of boys and men. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


ALL SAINTS’, (Ashmont Station) Dorchester 

Rev. Sewall Emerson, r Rev. Donald L. Davis 
Sun 7:30; 9 (sung) CH S; 11 (Sol); 

7:30 EV & Ben; Daily Eu 7, Wed & HD 10; EP 
5:45; C Sat 5-6, 8-9 


CHURCH OF THE ADVENT 

Rev. Whitney Hale, S.T.D., r 

Mt. Vernon and Brimmer Streets 

Sun HC 8, 9; Sol Mass Ser 11; Sol Ev, addr. & 
Ben 6. Daily MP 7:10, HC 7:30; EP 6; Thur HC 
9:30; Fri HC 12 noon, Healing Serv. 12:30; C 
Sat 12-1, 5-6; Sur- 10:15 


face PM; addr, address; anno, 


NEW YORK CITY 


NEW YORK CATHEDRAL 

(St. John the Divine) 112th and Amsterdam 
Sun HC 7, 8, 9, 10, 11; Cho Mat 10:30; Ev 4; 
Ser 11, 4. Wkdys HC 7:30 (also 10 Wed, and 
Cho HC 8:45 HD); Mat 8:30; Ev 5:30. 

The daily offices are choral exc. Mon. 


CALVARY Rev. G. Clare Backhurst, r 
4th Avenue & 21st Street 
Sun HC 8; MP & Ser 11; Thurs HC & Healing 12 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY CHAPEL 
Chelsea Square, 9th Ave. & 20th St. 
Daily MP & HC 7; Cho Ev Mon to Sat 6 


GRACE CHURCH 
Broadway at Tenth St. Rev. Louis W. Pitt, D.D., r 
Sun 9 HC, 11 MP, Thurs. 11:45 HC 


HEAVENLY REST Rev. John Ellis Large, D.D. 
5th Avenue at 90th Street 

Sun HC 7:30 and 9:00, Morning Service and Ser 
11; Thurs and HD HC 12; Wed Healing Service 12 
Daily: MP 9, EP 5:30 


CHURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY 

316 E. 88th St. Rev. James A. Paul, D.D., r 
Sun 8 HC, Ch S 9:30, Morning Service & Ser 11, 
EP & addr 5 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S 
Park Ave. at 51st St. 
Sun HC 8, 9:30; MP 11 (HC Ist Sun) 

Wkday HC Tue 10:30, Wed & HD 8, Thurs 12:10; 
EP 6 Daily. 


Rev. A. P. Stokes, Jr. 


St. IGNATIUS’ 87th St. & West End Ave., 
one block West of Broadway 

Rev. W. F. Penny; Rev. C. A. Weatherby 
Sun 8:30 & 10:30 (Solemn); Daily 8; C Sat 4-5, 
7:30-8:30 


ST. JAMES’ CHURCH Madison Ave. at 71st St. 
Rev. Arthur L. Kinsolving, D.D., r 

Rev. W. J. Chase Rev. J. F. Martin 
Sun 8 HC, 9:30 Ch S; 11 MP, Ser; 4 EP, Ser; 
Wed 7:45 HC; Thurs 12 HC 


ST. MARY THE VIRGIN 

Rev. Grieg Taber, D.D., r 

46th St. between 6th & 7th Aves. 

Sun Masses: 7. 8, 9, 10, 11 (High); Daily: 7, 8, 
9:30, 12:10 (Fri); C. Thurs 4:30-5:30; Fri 12-1, 
4:30-5:30, 7-8; Sat 2-5, 7-9. 


Key—Light face type denotes AM, black 


nounced; C, Confessions; Cho, Choral; 
Ch S, Church School; ¢, curate; d, dea- 
con; EP, Evening Prayer; Eu, Eucharist; 
Ev, Evensong; ex, except; HC, Holy Com- 


munion; HD, Holy Day; HH, Holy Hour; 
Instr, Instructions; Int, Intercessions; Lit, 
Litany; Mat, Matins; MP, Morning Prayer; 
r, rector; Ser, Sermon; Sol, Solemn; Sta, 
Stations; V, Vespers; v, vicar; YPF, Young 
People’s Fellowship. 


an- 


NEW YORK CITY. 


ST. THOMAS Rev. Roelif H. Brooks, $.T.D., r 
5th Ave. & 53rd St., north of Radio City 

Sun HC 8, 9 & 11, Ist & 3rd S; MP 2nd, 4th, 5th 
S; Cho Ev 4 

Daily 8:30 HC, Tues 12:10; Thurs 11; ND 12:19. 
Noted for boy choir; great reredos and windows. 


TRANSFIGURATION Rev. Randolph Ray, D.D., r 
Little Church Around the Corner 1 E. 29th St. 
Sun HC 8 & 9 (Daily 8); Cho Eu & Ser 11, V 4 


TRINITY 

Broadway and Wall St. 
Sun HC 8, 9, 11, EP 3:30; Daily MP 7:45 

HC 8, 12, Noon Ser 12:30, EP 5:05; Sat HC 8, 
EP 1:30; C Fri 4:30 & by appt. 


Rev. John Heuss, D.D., r 


————-ROCHESTER, N. Y.——— 


ST. PAUL’S CHURCH Rev. George L. Cadigan 
East Avenue and Vick Park B., 
Sun Services 8, 9:30, 11; Fridays 7 


UTICA, N. Y. 


GRACE The Rev. Stanley P. Gasek, r 
Sun 8, 9:15 (Fam Eu) 11, 6:30; Lit. daily 12:15; 
MP and HC Wed, Thurs, Fri & HD; Healing Fri 
12:30 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


CHRIST CHURCH Rev. Stephen C. Walke, r 
Capitol Square—on U. S. Highway No. 1 

Sun 8 HC, 11 MP, Ist Sun & HD 11 HC; 2nd & 
4th Sun 9:30 HC 


———COLUMBUS, OHIO————_ 


TRINITY Broad & Third Streets 
Rev. Robert W. Fay, D.D., r 

Rev. A. Freeman Traverse, asst. 

Sun 8, 11, Evening, Weekday, Special Services as 
announced 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CALVARY CHURCH 102 N. Second (Downtown) 
Donald Henning, D.D., L.H.D., r 

David Watts, B.D., Asst. 

Sun 7:30, 9:30, 11. Daily HC 7:30 


RICHMOND, VA. 


ST. LUKE’S—on Routes 1 and 301 
Sun Masses 7:30, 11; MP & Ch S 9:30; Daily 
Masses 10:30 exc. Wed & Sat 7:30; C Sat 4-5 


ST. PAUL’S—across from the Capitol 
Rev. Robert R. Brown, r 

Rev. W. Holt Souder, assoc. 

Sun Servcies 8, 11, also Wed 8 


Pr ”~”~_—SECOCOowr——E 
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For Lenten Reading 


THE Seabury LENTEN BOOK 


Gracetul Reason 


By J. V. LANGMEAD CASSERLEY 
Foreword by John Heuss 


NE of today’s great theologians discusses the place of 
rational thought in the Christian man’s thinking. He 
shows how reason is necessary for understanding the Christian 
message and applying it successfully to life's problems. $2.75 


The Christian View 
of Sexual Behavior 


By W. NORMAN PITTENGER 


HE Christian reaction to the much-discussed Kinsey 
reports. An understanding, fair approach which helps to 
solve a serious problem of our times. Boards. $1.50 


Foolishness to the Greeles 


By T. R. MILFORD 


HALLENGING questions, frank answers give a fresh 
& approach to the familiar Christian themes of creation, 
sin, eternity, Christ, and the Holy Spirit. $2.50 


The Early Evangelicals 


By L. E. ELLIOTT-BINNS 


HE separation of the Methodists, the differences between 
the Church Evangelicals and the Wesleyans, the Calvinist 
controversy—all skillfully drawn against their 18th-century 
background. $6.50 


Meditations in His Presence 


By JAMES W. KENNEDY 
Foreword by Massey H. Shepherd, Jr. 


DEVOTIONAL companion that enriches and illumines 
the experience of worship. The Collects, Epistles, and 
Gospels for each Sunday and Holy Day are interpreted in 
chronological order. $3.25 


OOOMo0wo 


To give at 


Easter time— 


The 
Harmony 


Edition of 
the Hymnal 


IN DELUXE BINDINGS 


—music for four voices 


AM for the first time 
in fine bindings to match the 
Prayer Book. 


Deluxe or large size—8 vo. 


811H_ Black fabrikoid $8.00 


FINE BINDINGS 


823H Red genuine leather over 
boards, gold edges, gold roll. 
$12.00 


833H Red hand grained morocco 
$15.00 


843H Genuine red morocco, fine 
grain, leather lined, limp, 

gold edges, silk ribbon mark- 

ers, round corners, gift box. 

$18.00 


There are matching Prayer Books 
for each size Hymnal. 


To give at Easter time 


Prayer Books in five sizes, nearly 80 
different styles, from $2.25 to $150. 


At your bookstore 


GREENWICH, 
CONNECTICUT 


KEK 


